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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN IS TESTED? 


»~ ested fe 


SCRATCH RESISTANCE 





This standard test 
employs lead pen- 
cils of varing de- 
grees of hardness. 
The resilient Seal- 
O-San surface 
yields, but does not 
scratch or break 
under pressure. 








T H : T’S Sw | Y Seal-O-Soan Floor in the Memorial Auditorium, Burlington, Vermont 


SEAL-O-SAN. 


SOLVES THE MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR PROBLEM 


When your gym floor is used as a community gathering place or as the scene of a school 





dance, dirt and grime are bound to be carried onto the floor. It takes a tough, pene- 
trating sealer to produce a finish that will stand the gaff and remain in condition for bas- 










ketball. Seal-O-San can take it. It sinks deep into the cells and seals the finish against 
dirt and moisture. Most important of all, it's slip-proof. Protect your floors this season 
and every season with economical, easy-to-apply Seal-O-San. Write for full details! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Ind. ex Toronto 


Please send [| Facts on Seal-O-San, | | Basketball Coaches’ Digest, | Shot 
_ Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25¢ per copy. 


INSTITUTION 








'_ ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Check (J for facts on preparing your floor for dances to provide maximum protection. 
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“Sirls are pleased and proud to wear thir MOORE GYM SUITS 


They take a livelier interest in gym activities because they know they look their best in snappy, colorful 


Moore styles. Moore Gym Suits are made to fit and flatter young figures . . . to last and stay lovely for 
years. See a variety of smart styles, eye-catching colors and Sanforized fabrics in the latest Moore Style Book. 
Write for your free copy today! 
If your classes are supplied by a local dealer, write us giving us dealer’s name. 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
E.R.MOORE CO. Gym Dept. 40 

11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California 
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"PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNIS \ | BALLS 





Send your teams against competition this year 
equipped with Pennsylvania Tennis Balls for a 

ives | sharp, fast, blistering attack. Vacuum-packed 
Re | for freshness, they'll help win more matches... 
oa bring home more trophies. Precision-made with 
a deep, durable nap, Pennsylvania Tennis Balls 
retain their bounce longer... perform with top 
accuracy through many a hard-hitting set. 


"HA mpio neti? 





ah: + 1 Ni oes "ag gst | Order today from your Pennsylvania Dealer! 
oftballs a sparkle to any | , ; 

diamond. Made with a rip-proof | And don't forget...he has your free copies of 
molded cover, they'll save games _ | ee . d d Ic” ee 
| cs tale deme | Tennis Fun and Fundamentals’, Pennsylvania's 
= _| great new tennis skill book by Bruce Barnes. 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


PENN-CRAFT PARK @.: ANNETTI 








Leufidence 


in equipment counts! 


Coaches know that in any game confidence is next in importance to 
skill, coordination and condition. Players everywhere know the name 
Wilson... its widespread acceptance . . . its long established reputation 
for quality. With Wilson, they’re sure they’re playing with the best. 
That assurance and the confidence gained from playing with equipment 
that handles right—feels right—IS right, add to the players’ confidence 
developed from what they’re taught, from practice and from experience. 
Specify Wilson to give all the material assistance it’s possible to obtain 
in sports equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 


a Ais 
IT’S Reon 
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TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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no playground is complete without a | 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


climbing structure 





Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot of ground area and per dollar of 
cost—these are just a few of the reasons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world’s most famous 
playground device. Thousands are in daily use 
from coast to coast. Why not give the children of 
your playground the advantages of a JUNGLEGYM 
.. « Or 








Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
1949 Streamlined Line That Will Save 
s You Money . . . Time. 


PORTER can supply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 




















f 
| Lf 
ty J 
S No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
| Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
i one time Noiseless, no-wobble, no S... 
sway operation An engineering mar- = 
vel, ond precision-made. Guaranteed 
No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensationally new. Gives ps-a-daisy 
i ride 33-1/3% higher than conventional 
see-saw yet safer because of hoor 
| hondles soddie seats and level -seot 
feature 
tn. 

















No. 58-F Playground 


Basketball Backstop No. 38 Combination Set ce . : . 
All-Steel fan-shaped bank Offers six different kinds of funful, No. 109 Six-Swing Set 
rigidly mounted on steel healthful playground activity. A com Built for safe, permanent service. Sturdy 
mast and braced for perma pact, economical unit that's ideal for 10-ft. frame held rigidly together by 
nent service. Finished to with limited ground areas. Ruggedly con Tested Malleable Iron fitting of excl 
stand the weather. Official structed sive Porter ‘‘bolt-through'’ design 


& 
THE J. EB. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 











MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* ‘C!'msinc 
Reg. U. S. Pot. OF. STRUCTURE 
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GYM — PLAY 


For gym or play you know your stu- 
dents are smartly and comfortably 
dressed in Broderick Gym Suits. The 
Shorts . . . an original Broderick de- 
sign, trimly tailored in exclusive Brod- 
erick Gym Fabric, featuring four but- 
tons, side opening and adjustable front 
tabs. The Shirt . . . smart convertible 
collar, brief sleeves and roomy pleats 
at the shoulder make this a favorite 
for any sport. 





Shirt 183 
Shorts 6798 





' Tom Brodenich Company 


Two Plants to Serve You: 2400 BROADWAY ° ° PARSONS, KANSAS 
305 EL BONITO AVE. +* GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 











‘om Promise to Performance 











me. ere 


rely on Medart. .- for complete planning service 
EOE 


WHETHER you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus MEDART MAKES 
.. Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first Basketball Backstops 





step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that . Telescopic Gym Seats 
prepares the way for proper installation...with none of the head- | Basketball Scoreboards 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned ; Acromat-Trampolin 
expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original = Steel Lockers 

plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program Y, Steel Lockerobes 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 


if you let Medart put it on paper first! 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 








ew Lditions of Important Saunders Books 


NN ee 


Bogert’s Nutrition and Physical Fitness 


New (Sth) Edition. Nutrition has a/u ays played an important part in health and 
physical education, but the significance of proper food habits has increased tremen- 
dously in the past few years—mainly because of the great advances made in this field. 
Dr. Bogert’s text—now in a New (Sth) Edition provides a very clear picture of 
why an adequately balanced diet is necessary for physical fitness and of what con- 
stituents go to make up such a@ diet. There is a helpful explanation of how dietary 
requirements are altered by exercise and other factors, and an intelligent description 
' 


of the method by which food is converted into fuel for muscular activity. “Th 


chapters on Overweight and on Malnutrition will prove invaluable to 


he physic 


education teacher. 


By L. JEAN BOGERT, Ph.D., Formerly Instructor in Department of Medicine, University of Chicago. 
610 pages, illustrated. $4.25. 


Ainsworth et al on Individual Women Sports 


New (2nd) Edition. This standard text covers archery, badminton, bowling, tencing 


golf, nding, swimming, and tennis. Its very 


practical presentation explains how to 
organize classe Ss, how to proceed iccording to the pl per teaching progression, and Now 
to make both beginners and advanced students more proficient in performance. 


This New (2nd) Edition includes the new rules in each sport and stresses modern 


: : , . , — 1 
theories on both the conduct and teaching of sports. Complet ind detailed outlines 


of lesson plans are given, for the benefit of beginning teachers. 
By Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Florence M. Ryder, Evelyn Jennings, Gertrude Goss, of the Department of 


Physical Education, Smith College: and Bertha Armitage Pitkin, Marion R. Broer and Alice Goheen Goas, 
formerly of Smith College. 414 pages, illustrated. $4.25. 


Published by W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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A view from across Boston Common looking toward the Hotel Statler, the headquarters hotel for the national convention. 


72 
7. i 





“Together We Build” 


Joint Convention with the Eastern District Association 


Fifty-fourth 
Annual 
Meeting 


: SATURDAY, APRIL 16 
PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 


Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
10:30 a.m-9:00 P.M. 


10:30 a.m Registration, 
committee meeting. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Daniel J. Kelly, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston, Mass. 

12:00 m. Luncheon meetings of committees. 
1:30 p.m. First General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Paul E. Landis, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, President. Greetings, introduc- 
tions, announcements, and working committees in charge 
of committee chairmen. 

4:15 p.m. Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, 

Texas. 

:45 p.m. Address by Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Topic: “The Need for Conviction” 

:(00 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by committees. 

:15 p.m. Second General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Ray O. Duncan, State Department of 

Education, Springfield, Ill., President-Elect. 


pre-convention arrangements, and 


+ 


_ 





For detailed hotel information and the hotel reservation 
form, see the Journal for December, 1948, page 679. 
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19 - 22 
Statler 
Boston, Mass. 


April 
Hotel 


Open forum 


9:00 P.M 


“Problems in State Supervision” 
Working 
Informal recreation 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 
9:30 a.m.-12. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER 
12 :15-1:30 p.m n of Board of Directors of AAHPER 
2:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER 


committee meetings in charge of committee 


chairmen as arranged by groups 


Lunche 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
National Association of Physical Education for College Women 
(Biennial Conference) 


8 :00-10:00 a.m. Registration. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 First Session. 
Presiding: Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette 
Ind., President. Presentation of the study of democrat 
pra tices being conducted by the Committee on Professional 


Leadership, Rosalind Cassidy, UCLA, chairman; organiza 
tion of study groups centered on the instruction of college 


ph ] 


ysical edu the 


-ation, preparation of ph 


students in 


staff undertakings and_ relationshi 
undertakings and 
Second Session 


Martha Deane, UCLA, Vice Meetings 


in morning session wit 


education majors, 


heads of department relationships 
2:00-4:00 p.m 

Presidin ] 
of separate study groups as set up 


Professi Leadership Committee 


President 


members of ynal 


serving 
resource people 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Tea sponsored by Eastern District Association 














Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
1:30 p.m. Third General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Julian W. Smith, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Interscholastic Competition in Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools, Simon A. McNeely, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Open discussion. 

3:15 p.m. “Professional Undergraduate Education in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” 

Panel discussion: Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland, leader; David K. Brace, 
Texas; Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan; Jessie G. Mehling, 
Alabama; Bernice Moss, Utah; Frank Stafford, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Open discussion. 

6:30 p.m. Twenty-third annual banquet. 

Presiding Chairman: Daniel J. 
Education, Boston. 

Toastmaster 


Kelly, State Department of 


Harley Robertson, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Introduction of members: Paul E. 

Introduction of quests: Daniel J. 

Greetings from the AAHPER: 
Nordly, President-Elect; Carl 
tary. 


Landis, President. 
Kelly. 

Ruth Evans, President; Carl 
Troester, Executive Secre- 


Greetings from Boston: Joseph McKenney, convention man 
ager. 
Remarks: Dennis Haley, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 
Speaker: Hon. John Desmond, Jr., State Commissioner of 
Education 

Presentation of Carl Schrader 
dent. 

Presentation of President's 
dent-Elect. 

Entertainment and Fellowship 


Charles Spencer, Past Presi 


Award: Ray O. Duncan, Presi 


Committee on Banquet Ar 
rangements 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


9:30 a.m.-12:00. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER 
9:00 a.m.-12:00. Visitation of local programs. 
2:15-1:45 p.m. 


] Pre-convention luncheons as desired. 
1:30-6:00 P.m 
] 


Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 
Visitation of local programs. 


~ 


‘00-5 :00 P.M 
6:00-7:45 P.M. 
7 -30-10:30 Pm 


Pre-convention dinner meetings as desired. 
Meeting of Boards of Directors of AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
National Association of Physical Education for College Women 
9 :00-11:00 a.m. Third Session. 
Reports of study groups with discussion and recommendations, 
Rosalind Cassidy, chairman 
11:00 a.m.-12:00. Business meeting and election of officers 
12:30 p.m. Association luncheon. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 
“Plans for International Congress on Physical Education,” 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
“Aid to Foreign Teachers of Physical Education,” Virginia 
Rath, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
“Legislation Relating to Health and Physical Education,” 
Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
“Public Relations,” Lucille Verhulst, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 


Fourth Session. 


“Research and Professional Studies,” 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

mM. Business meeting of Eastern District Association 

7:00 p.m. Dinner meeting of old and new Board of Directors. 


Edna Willis, University 


4-30 


Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


9:00 a.m.-12:00. Boston University Institute 
Topic: “Current Problems in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation” 


146 





Things to do for the Boston Convention 
1. Get hotel reservations immediately ! 
2. Pre-register! 
No waiting in line. All convention material will be ready 
for you at the Registration Desk. The following regis- 
tration fees will prevail: 


Members of Professions (NEA or AAHPER) $2.00 
Non-Professional Members of Family 2.00 
Members of Professions not affiliated 4.00 
Non-Members of Professions 4.00 
Student Members AAHPER 1.00 
Student Non-Members 2.00 
Single Convention Session 1.00 


3. Send hotel reservation and registration request to: 
Joseph McKenney, Convention Manager, 
15 Beacon Street, 
3oston, Massachusetts 
Tours for the Boston Convention 
Monday and Tuesday, 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m., Boston, 


Cambridge, Concord, Lexington, $3.00 per person. 











Legislative Board of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 P.M. 


Presiding Chairman: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, 


Normal, Ill 


Martha Gable, Board of Education, 


Boston University Institute Honoring Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent 
9:30 A.M 
Place: Boston University, College of Physical Education for 
Women, Sargent, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Topic: “Current Problems in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation” 

Speaker: Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
10:30 a.m.-12:00. Panel Discussion. 
Leader: Laurentine Collins, Public 
12 :30-2 :00 p.m 
Toastmaster: 


Schools, Detroit, Mich 
Luncheon meetings 
Daniel J. Kelly, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Boston, Mass 
2:15-3:30 p.m. 
3:30-4:00 p.m. Summarizing session 
Summarizer: Dr. Elmon Vernier, Board of Education, Balti- 
more, Md. The Institute will be followed in the evening 
by a demonstration in the Hayden Memorial Building, 
Charles River Campus, Boston University, presented co- 
operatively by Boston University, College of Physical Edu 
cation, Sargent; Boston University, School of Education 
(Men’s Program) ; Bouve-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
sridgewater State Teachers College; Baroness 
Rose Posse School of Physical Education and Physio- 
therapy; Smith College; Springfield College; and Welles 


Discussion groups 


cation ; 


ley College 


National Council of the Research Section 
°30-5:30 Pom. 


Presiding Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Summarizer and Secretary 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Program: Old _ business; 


Thomas K. Cureton, University 


tests and measurements project; 
reports on other activities of the Council 


Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
30 p.m. Fourth General Session 


— 


Presiding Chairman: Charles E. Spencer, State Department 
of Education, Raleigh, N. C., Past President. 

Panel Discussion: “Health and Physical Education in the 
Elementary Schools,” Elsa Schneider, Specialist in Health 
Instruction and Physical Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
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Proceedings of the 1949 National Convention 
and 

Third Yearbook of the Eastern District Association 

of the AAHPER 

For the first time in several years a printed, bound 
copy of the proceedings of our national convention will 
be available shortly after the conference. 

The Eastern District Association is taking the responsi- 
bility for this project and the publication will be a joint 
3rd Yearbook of the Eastern District Association and 
the Proceedings of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

A limited number of copies will be available at $1.50 
each. To make sure that you get a copy order it when 
you register for the convention 

Advance orders for individual copies or bulk orders 
by institutions wishing to use it as a textbook, can be 
placed by writing the chairman of the committee, John 
H. Shaw, Department of Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 











cation, Washington, D. C., leader; panel members to be 
selected. 
Open discussion 


3:00 P.M. 

Panel Discussion: “State and Local Facilities Planning and 
Standards,” Caswell M. Miles, Chief, Bureau of Physical 
Education, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y.., 
leader; Colonel Theodore P. Bank, The Athletic Institute; 
Ray L. Hammond, School Plant Consultant, U. S. Office 
of Education; and representatives from Committee on 
Facilities. 

4:00 P.M. 

Committee Reports: History, Jessie Garrison Mehling, Ala- 
bama; Legislation, Perry J. Sandell, Minnesota; Materials 
and Resources, Marjorie Eastabrooks, Washington. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by committees. 
7:15 p.m. Fifth General Session 

Presiding Chairman: Ray O. Duncan, State Department of 
Education, Springfield, Il., President-Elect. 

Committee Reports: Physical Education Platform, Simon A. 
McNeely, Washington, D. C.; Status of School Health 
Services, Leonard Murray, lowa; Operating Codes, Ray 
QO. Duncan, Ill.; Necrology, Julian Smith, Mich.; Citations, 
Jessie Mehling, Ala.; Convention Reports, Daniel J. Kelly 
Mass. 


Meeting of the Editorial Committee and Boards of Associate 
Editors for the Journal and for the Quarterly 
8:00 p.m. 


Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 

8:00 a.m.-12:00. Opening registration 

9:00 a.m.-12:00. Historical tours. 

9:30 a.m.-12:00. Meeting of state, district, and national of 
ficers, state directors, national section officers, and past 
presidents. 

Presiding Chairman: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

2:15-1:45 p.m. Pre-convention luncheons as desired. 

2:45-1:45 p.m. Luncheon meeting of Committee on Problems, 
College Physical Education Association. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
National Section on Dance 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Registration for the entire day is $3.00; 
morning or afternoon session is $2.00; for students all day, 
$1.50; registration for folk dance only is $.75. 
Chairman: Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


] 
] 
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Secretary: Helen Knight, Washington University, St. Louis 
Mo. 
Treasurer: Virginia Moomaw, Woman's College of the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. (¢ 
Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wast 
Program Chairman: Elizabeth Burtner, George Washingtor 
University, Washington, D. C 
Local Coordinator: Pauline Chellis, Bouve-Boston School of 
Physical Education, Boston, and Jackson College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 
9:00-9:30 a.m. Registration (participants should bring work 
suits). 
9: 30-11:00 a.m. Modern dance techniques, Mary Anthony, con 
cert dancer, instructor, New Dance Group Studio, N. Y. 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Approaches to dance composition, Ruth 
Bloomer, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, New 
London, Conn., Administrative Board, New York Uni 
versity, Connecticut College Summer School of Dance 
2:30-3:15 p.m, Demonstration of dance composition, major stu 
dents of Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 
Pauline Chellis, Director of Dance 
3:15-5:30 p.m. Folk dancing, Ralph Page and Ed Durlacher, 
leaders. 


National Council of the Research Section 
00 a.m.-12:00. 
Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Summarizer and Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Continuation of Monday’s program 


Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


700 a.m. Sixth General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Paul E. Landis, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, President 
3usiness meeting. 

Reports: President’s report, Paul E. Landis, Ohio; Secre 
tary’s report, Julian W. Smith, Mich.; Treasurer’s report, 
Julian W. Smith, Mich.; Records report, Charles F. For 
sythe, Mich.; Resolutions report, Ruth Abernathy, Texas; 
Constitution Revisions report, Harold Jack, Va.; Nomina 
tions report, Robert Yoho, Ind.; election of officers; pre 
sentation of new officers; unfinished business; new business 


Legislative Board of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
9:00 a.mM-1:00 P.m 
Presiding Chairman: Martha Gable, Board of Education 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Secretary: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University. 
Normal, Ill 


Therapeutic Section 
9:00 A.M.-4:30 P.M. Visit to Physical Medicine Rehabilitatio: 
Service, Cushing Veterans Hospital, Framingham, Mass 


City Directors 
9:30 a.mM.-12:30 P.m 
Discussion meeting for city directors of towns under 100,000 
in population, Miss Helen Breivogel, Supervisor of Physical 
Education for Girls, Newton, Mass., leader. 
Discussion meeting for city directors of cities over 100,000 
in population, Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Healt! 


and Physical Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, leader 


Eastern District Research Council 
9:30 a.m.-12 :00. 

Chairman: Joseph Bressler 

Secretary: Leslie W. Irwin. 

Secretary-Elect: Alma vom Steeg 

Committee Reports: Problems, John W. Masley; Field 
Trials, Alma vom Steeg; Research Evaluation, Leonard A 
Larson; Clearing House, Clayton T. Shay; District Service 
H. Harrison Clarke; Public Relations, Carl E. Willgoos« 
State Association Research, D. B. Van Dalen: Discussior 
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of Council Plans for 1949-50; Election of President-Elect 

for 1950-52. 
1:00-6:00 p.m. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. 
1:30-3:30 P.M. 


Registration. 
Historical tours. 
Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Standing Committee on Recreation 
1:30-5:45 P.M. 
Chairman: Verne S. Landreth, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Meeting of Recreation Division and Sections 
3:00-5:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation, California State 
Department of Education, and Vice President for Recrea- 
tion, AAHPER. 

Discussion: “Current Problems in Recreation,” Lewis M. 
Barrett, Greater Boston Community Survey; Milton A. 
Gabrielsen, New York University; George M. Gloss, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Harold T. Friermood, YMCA; 
Howard M. Bell, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Report of Recreation Division Nominating Committee. 


:30-6:15 p.m. Informal supper for all interested in recreation 
in voluntary agencies. 

Co-chairman: Carolyn J. Nice, The American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.; and Mary Gillette, Boston 
YWCA. 


Ww 


Voluntary Agencies 

:15-7:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Harold T. Friermood, 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Council, YMCA, New York City. 

Secretary: Mary Gillette, Director of Health and Recreation, 
Boston YWCA. 

Recorder: Kaye Hunt, Director of Health and Recreation, 
YWCA, Providence, R. I. 

Chairman-Elect: Carolyn J. Nice, 
Cross, D. C. 

“Personnel Policies Study of Private Social Work Agencies 
in the Greater Boston Area,” Robert Rutherford, Executive 
Secretary of Neighborhood Houses and Youth Agencies 
Division of the Greater Boston Community Council. 

“Implications of the Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, Leader- 
ship Training Conference for Voluntary Agencies,” Charles 
F. Weckwerth, Director of Recreation and Camping, 
Springfield College. 

“New England Folk Festival—A Cooperative Community 
Recreation Enterprise,” Mary Gillette, Festival Committee 
Chairman. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 


oO 


Secretary for 
National 


Senior 
Recreation, 


American National Red 


City Directors 
1:30-5:45 P.M. 


Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Discussion meeting for city directors of towns under 100,000 


in population. Miss Helen Breivogel, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education for Girls, Newton, Mass., leader. 

Discussion meeting for city directors of cities over 100,000 
in population, Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, leader. 


Eastern District Research Council 
2:00-5:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Joseph Bressler. 

Topics: “Recent Developments in the Measurement Field,” 
H. Harrison Clarke; “A Practical Measurement Project at 
the Longmeadow, Mass., Junior High School,” Kenneth 
Sullivan; discussion of above papers, of experiences in 
other fields, and of achievement tests in general. 


—_ 


Nm 


w 


00-7 :30 p.m. 


:00-4 :30 


National Council of the Research Section 


:30-4 :30 P.M. 


Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Summariser and Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Program: New business, election of new members, election of 
secretary, clarification of functions of Research Council and 
Section, cooperation with NAPECW Research Committee, 
and various district or state committees, new projects and 
future plans. 


National Committee on Physical Education 


:00-5:00 P.M. 


Chairman: W. K. Streit, Vice President, Physical Education 
Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 


730-4 :00 P.M. 


Chairman: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Presiding Chairman: Earl Vornheder, Assistant Principal, 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Summarizer: W. C. DeTurk, Assistant Principal, 
borough Senior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Symposium: “Sportsmanship in Athletics” 

Participants: State director of athletics, sports official, school 
administrator, athletic director. 

Open discussion. 

Dinner meeting for members of the Fraternity 

and their guests. 


Rox- 


Section Demonstrations 

p.M. Demonstration of individual, dual, and team 
sports by National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Gretchen Schuyler, Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women, Sargent, Cambridge, Mass. 

Individual Sport, Fencing: “Suggestions and Techniques for 
Teaching Fencing,” Harriet Clarke, Radcliffe College. 
Cambridge, Mass., students from Radcliffe participating. 

Dual Sport, Tennis: “Discussion and Demonstration of 
Teaching Tennis in Large Groups,” Marjorie Hillas, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
students from Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education 
participating. 

Team Sport, Basketball: “Recent Trends in Basketball with 
Emphasis on the Limited Dribble,” Bernice Finger, Chair- 
man, Basketball Committee, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, students from Boston University College 
of Physical Education for Women, Sargent, participating ; 
officiating by the Boston Board of Officials, Winifred 
Prendergast and Priscilla White. 


:00-7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 


OFFICIAL OPENING SESSION 


:00-10:00 p.m. 


Opening of the Convention: Ruth Evans, President of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Presiding: Joseph McKenney, Convention Manager. 

Invocation: (Clergyman to be announced) 

Greetings: The Honorable James Michael Curley, Mayor of 
Boston. 

W elcome: 
Boston. 

Awards: Honor Awards, Anna Espenschade, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Gulick Award, Frank 
Lloyd, Chairman, College of the City of New York; Wil- 
liam G. Anderson Award, Grace Jones, Chairman, 133 
Summit Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

Presentation of Awards: Ruth Evans, President of the 
AAHPER, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Address: “Together We Build,” Bess Goodykoontz, Director 


Dennis C. Haley, Superintendent of Schools in 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 











National Association Officers 


Top, left to right: Ruth Evans, President; 
Carl L. Nordly, President-Elect; Vaughn 
S. Blanchard, Past President. 


Center, left to right: Charles C. Wilson, 
Vice President, Health Education; W. K. 
Streit, Vice President, Physical Educa- 
tion; Verne S. Landreth, Vice President, 
Recreation. 


Left: Carl A. Troester, Executive Secretary; 
right: Joe McKenney, Convention Mana- 
ger. 
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of the Elementary Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

10 :00-10:30 p.m Informal reception. 

10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast for state directors, sponsored by the 
National Commission on Safety Education. 
8:00 a.m.-12:00. Registration. 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Inspection of exhibits by Board of Di- 


rectors. 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 
00-10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Professor of Education 
and Public Health, Yale University, Vice President, Health 
Education Division. 

Summarizer: H. F. Kilander, Assistant Specialist for Health 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

“Health Education Progress in the Eastern District,” Minnie 
L. Lynn, Director, Teacher Education in Health and Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“In-service Training in Health Education—A Report from 
the Midwest Association,” Edwin L. Kregenow, Supervisor 
of Health Education, Cleveland Public Schools. 

“Health Education in the Southern District,’ R. G. Lowery, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

“Health Education Trends in the Southwest,” Frank R. Wil- 
liams, Director of Health Education, State Department of 
Health, Phoenix, Ariz. 

“Health Education in the Northwest,” Maurice Hickey, Pub- 
lic Schools, Ennis, Mont. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
(00-10 :30 A.M. 


Chairman: W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Vice President, Physical Education Division. 


a 
Oo 


+ 
oO 


Summarizer: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, Vice President-Elect, Physical Education Division. 

Symposium: “Challenging Problems in Physical Education” 

“Better Teaching of Physical Education,’ Elsa Schneider, 
Specialist in Health Instruction and Physical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“In-Service Training of Teachers of Physical Education,” 
Helen Manley, Director of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety, Public Schools, University City, Mo. 

“Curriculum Revision in Physical Education,” W. R. La- 
Porte, Chairman, Physical Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Standards for Institutional Accrediting,” H. L. Berridge, 
Department of Physical Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Interpreting Physical Education to School Administrators 
and to the Public,” ‘Laurentine B. Collins, Director, Depart- 
ment of School-Community Relations, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich. 

General Discussion: Lloyd M. Jones, In charge of Profes- 
sional Education and Research, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., chairman. 


RECREATION DIVISION 
9 :00-10:30 a.m 

Presiding: Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Bureau of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, California 
State Department of Education, and Vice President for 
Recreation, 

Topic: “Professional Leadership Standards in Recreation 
Proposed at Jackson’s Mill,” Charles K. Brightbill, Execu- 
tive Secretary, President’s Committee on Religious and 
Moral Welfare and Character Guidance in the Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C. 
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Discussion Leader: Lewis M. Barrett, Director, Recreation 
and Group Work Study, Committee of Citizens, Boston, 
Mass., and Vice President-Elect for Recreation. 

Summarizer: Lloyd Webster, Director, Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif. 

Panel Members: Garrett G. Eppley, Indiana University; 
Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md.; G. B. Fitzgerald, University of Minne- 
sota; Cliff Kerby, Callaway Educational Association, La 
Grange, Ga.; Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Pub- 
lic Recreation, Portland, Ore.; Harlan G. Metcalf, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York; John Scherlacher, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown; Charles Spencer, 
State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C.; Sterling 
S. Winans, California State Recreation Commission, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Topic: “National Implications of the California Study of 
Recreation and Group Work Personnel,” Sterling S. 
Winans, Director of Recreation, California State Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Discussion Leader: Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y., and Past Vice President for Recrea- 
tion. 

Summarizer: Carl H. Young, Chairman, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Panel Members: Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York Univer- 
sity; G. B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota; Garrett 
G. Eppley, Indiana University; Harold D. Meyer, North 
Carolina Recreation Commission; H. H. House, State Col- 
lege of Washington; Harry D. Edgren, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Weckwerth, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Rollin Brown, California 
State Recreation Commission; Fred Coombs, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Business meeting and confirmation of nomination for Vice 
President-Elect for Recreation. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Health Instruction 
(Elementary and Secondary School Health Education) 

Chairman: John H. Shaw, Dual Professor of Education and 
Physical Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Dorothy La Salle, Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

“Newer Evaluation Techniques of Promise in the Field of 
Health Education,” Charles R. Langmuir, Director of the 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 

“Evaluation of Tests of Knowledge, Attitude, and Apprecia- 
tion in Health Education,” George F. Anderson, Instructor, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Panel Discussion: “Evaluation in Health Teaching,” Simon 
A. McNeely, Specialist for Health Instruction and Phys- 
ical Education, U. S. Office of Education; Joseph Burns, 
Director, Health Education and Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn.; Lillian B. Davis, Supervisor of 
Health Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md.; Lula 
Dilworth, Health Specialist, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; Cecyl N. Havelin, Director, Commun- 
ity Health Education Project, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, Department of 
Education, Fresno, Calif.; Grace Keenan, Health Teacher, 
Public Schools, Brockton, Mass.; H. F. Kilander, Assistant 
Specialist for Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECRZATION 








Men’s Athletics 

Chairman: Ralph Furey, Director of Athletics, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 

Chairman-Elect: Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: John Harmon, Director of Athletics, Boston Uni- 
versity, Mass. 

Topic: “Athletics in Education” 

Panel: Willard Eccles, Headmaster, St. George’s School, 
Middletown, Rhode Island; Fred J. Gillis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Boston, Mass.; Warren Mc- 
Guirk, Walden High School, Walden, Mass.; E. Leroy 
Mercer, Dean of Physical Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Smith, Public Schools, 
Great Neck, N. Y.; E. E. Wieman, Dean of Men and 
Athletic Director, University of Maine, Orono. 


Women’s Athletics 

General business meeting and panel discussion. Election of 
Eastern District and national officers. 

Presiding: Gretchen Schuyler, Boston University, College of 
Physical Education for Women, Sargent, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eastern District Nominating Committee Report: Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

National Nominating Committee Report: Alfreda Mosscrop, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Topic: “Competition: N.S.W.A. Faces the Issue” 

Presiding: Martha Gable, Chairman, NSWA, Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, IIl. 

Opening Speaker: Alice Schriver, Concord College, Athens, 
W. Va. 

Panel Speakers: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; May P. Fogg, The Winsor School, 
Brookline, Mass.: Lorraine Stacey, Industrial Recreation 
Federation, YWCA, New Haven, Conn.; Helen Breivogel, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Newton Public Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 

Summarizer: Martha Gable, Chairman, NSWA. 

Report on election results. 


School and Community Recreation 

Chairman: Howard M. Bell, Supervisor, Youth Services, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Calif. 

Summarizer: Margaret McCall, Chairman, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Ala, 

Symposium: “Together We Build—For Recreation Services 
for All People” 

“The Layman’s View of Recreation Services,” Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, Member of the California Recreation Commission 
and Chairman, Los Angeles Parks and Recreation Commis- 
sion. 

“The School Man’s View of Community Services,” John L. 
Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

“The College Goes Into the Community,” Jackson Anderson, 
Professor of Recreation, Purdue University. 

“A City Looks at Itseli—The Greater Boston Survey,” Lewis 
M. Barrett, Director of Recreation and Group Work, 
Committee of Citizens, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion Leader: Harlan G. Metcalf, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 

Panel Members: Sterling S. Winans, California State Recre- 
ation Commission, Sacramento, Calif.; Dorothea Lensch, 
Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation, Portland, Ore.; 
Lawrence E. Houston, Los Angeles City Schools, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Theresa Brungardt, Vermont Recreation Commission, 
Montpe'ier, Vt.; Paul F. Schmidt, Rochester Public 
Schools, Rochester, Minn.; Ralph A. Piper, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Alvin G. Kenney, Com- 
munity Recreation Service of Boston, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 
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12:35-1:45 p.m. Luncheon meetings as desired. 

12 :30-1:45 p.m. School and college reunion luncheons. 

12:30-1:45 p.m. Reunion luncheon of Smith College graduate 
students of physical education. 

1:00-6:00 p.m. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Mental Health 
(College Health Education) 

Chairman: George S. Stafford, Health Coordinator, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Summarizer: Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Boston University. 

Panel Discussion: “Health Education for all Prospective 
Teachers.” 


Intramural Athletics 

Chairman: L. Carroll Adams, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Chairman-Elect: Rhea H. Williams, University of Texas. 

Secretary: Harry Frooks, Houston, Texas 

“House Athletics at Harvard,” A. W. Samborski, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass 

“Report of the First Annual National Student Council on 
Intramural Sports,” Hartley Price, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

“The Program of Intramural Activities in the Great Neck, 
New York, Schools,” Arthur Smith, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

“Corecreation in the Intramural Activity Program,’ Robert 
T. Kretchmar, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Open discussion. 

Business meeting and election of officers 


Voluntary Agencies 

Chairman: Harold T. Friermood, Senior Secretary for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National 
Council, YMCA, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Mary Gillette, Director of Health and Recrea- 
tion, Boston YWCA. 

Recorder: Kaye Hunt, YWCA, Providence, R. I. 

Topic: “A Scientist Suggests the Formula for Recreation 
in a Democracy,” Kirtley Mather, Professor of Geology, 
Harvard University, lecturer, world traveler, effective 
volunteer worker. Panel discussion to follow presentation, 
with representatives from selected agencies speaking brief- 
ly on the application of Dr. Mather’s formula to their 
particular agencies. Questions from the floor. 

3usiness meeting and election of officers. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
3:45-4:45 P.M. 

Presiding: Vaaghn S. Blanchard, Past President of the 

AAHPER, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich 
Speaker: Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 

Education Association, Washington, D. C 

Topic: “Unifying the Teaching Profession” 

Television Program 


5 :00-6 :00 P.m 


Chairman: Martha Gable, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
ra. 

Telecast: Philadelphia schools, 5:15 p.m. on NBC network 
Program will originate from Station WPTZ and will be 
received in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D. C. 


Discussion: “Television and Education,” Gordon Swan, 
WBA-TV, Boston; “Costs of Installation, Maintenance, 
Types of Sets,” Carl Bradford, RCA-Victor Corp.; “In 


School TV Education,” Martha Gable, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. Life-size projection type of receiver and two 
smaller sets to be installed in ballroom of Statler Hotel 
through courtesy of RCA-Victor Corp 


I 











Dorothy Ainsworth 
President 


Thomas C. Ferguson 
President-Elect 


Cc. Walter Kadel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Eastern District Officers 


6 :00-7 :45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner and program of activities for graduates of 
Bouve-Boston School attending the convention 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
8:00-10:00 p.m 
8:00-9:00 p.m. Part I 


Presiding: William J]. Bingham, Director of Physical Edu- 
tion and Athletics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
Speakers: Chancellor Arthur Compton, Washington U 
versity; Bill Cunningham, Boston Herald. 
Topic: “Sports and Education” 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Part II. 
Presiding: Dudley Ashton, Chairman of the Dance Section 
AAHPER, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Speaker: Ethel Alpenfels, Specialist in Anthropology, New 
York University 
Topic: “Social Mores Reflected in Dancing.” 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Folk and square dancing. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeti 
8:00 a.m.-12:00. Registration 


ngs as desired 


SECTION MEETINGS 


9 :00-10:30 A.M 


Nutrition Education 


(Community Health Education) 

Chairman: Bernice Moss, Associate Professor of Health 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Summarizer: Elsa Schneider, Specialist in Health Instru 
tion and Physical Education, Office of Education, Wash 

neton. D. C 

Topic: “School and Community Working Together for 
Health” 

“Community Health ils,” S. S. Lifson, Assistant 


Loum 

Director, National Health Council, New York City 

Voluntary Health Agencies,” Charlotte Leach, Assistant 

in Health Education, National Tuberculosis Association, 

New York, N. Y. 

“School-Community Workshops,” Frank S. Stafford, Senior 
Specialist, Health Education and Physical Education, 
Office of Educati Washington, D. C. 

Discussants: Marjo Eastabrooks, Supervisor of Health 

and Physical Education, Washington State Department 

of Public Instructio1 Olympia, Washington; Robert 


Yoho, Director of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis; Cecyl Havelin, Con- 
sultant in Health Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dance 

Chairman: Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Helen Knight, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo 

Treasurer: Virginia Moomaw, Women’s College of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Washing- 
tor 

Theme: “Interesting the Major Student in His or Her 
Potentialities for Teaching Dance” 

Panel Discussion. 

‘hairman: Elizabeth Halsey, State University of 
Iowa City, Lowa. 

The student’s viewpoint: (To be announced). 

A dance-minded student Helen Savad, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

A sports-minded student: Cynthia H. Smith, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 

The administrator's viewpoint: Christine White, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


he professional educator's viewpoint: (To be announced) 


Public Schools: Delia Hussey, New York University, on 


leave of absence from Detroit Public Schools 

Colleges and Universities: Martha Hill, New York Univer 
sity, New York, N. Y 

Colleges and universities: Leslie J. Judd, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Report of Project of the Study Committee, National Section 

Dance, “Teacher Training in Dance,” Lois Ellfeldt, 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calit 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Industrial Recreation 
Chairman: George M. Gloss, University 
lege Park, Md. 
Secretary: John W. Fulton, Executive Secretary, Industrial 
Recreation Association, Chicago, II] 
Chairman-Elect: William H. Cuthbertson, Recreation Sec 
tion, State Office Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Voderator: Louis R. Burnett, Director, Physical Edueation, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Maryland, Col- 
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Discussion Leader: Caswell M. Miles, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Charles F. Weckwerth, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Panel Members: William H. Cuthbertson, Missouri Division 
of Resources and Development: John Eisele Davis, Veter 
ans Administration; George W. McLaren, Glenn L. Martin 
Company; John L. Merkley, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education; Harold D. Meyer, North Carolina Recrea- 
tion Commission; William M. Mullen, City of Boston, 
Park Department; George T. Sargisson, Recreation Pro 
motion and Service, Inc.; A. H. Spinner, Armstrong Cork 
Company; W. D. Thompson, CDR., USNR, Potomac 
River Naval Command. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Private School Physical Education 

Chairman: Karl Long, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
Til, 

Vice Chairman: Earl P. Schubert, The Principia, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Secretary: Martin Souders, Phillips Exeter Academy, Ex 
eter, N. H. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Program: Presentation and discussion of types of programs 
in different sections of the country, Martin Souders, 
Phillips Exeter Academy; James T. Heyl, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; Herbert Stokinger, Milton Academy; Earl P 
Schubert, The Principia, St. Louis; Lester J. Kelly, 
University of Chicago Laboratory School. 


International Relations Committee 

Chairman: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Director of Physical 
Education, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Summarizer: (To be announced). 

Topic: “Together We Build Through Good International 
Relations” 

Speakers: Three students or exchange teachers from foreig: 
countries. 

Main Speaker: Paul Smith, Assistant Director, Division 
of International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. The National Conference on Under 
graduate Professional Preparation for Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Presiding: William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

“The Conference Report in the Program of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards,” T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and _ Professional! 
Standards, National Education Association, Washington, 
i CC. 

“The Conference Report in the Program of the America 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education,” P. Roy 
Brammell, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 

“Health Education Aspects of the Report,’ Charles ¢ 
Wilson, M.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

“Physical Education Aspects of the Report,’ Harry A 
Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

“Recreation Aspects of the Report,” Charles K. Brightbill, 
Executive Secretary, President’s Committee on Religious 
Welfare and Moral Character Guidance in the Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion: “How the Report is Being Used at Conferences 
and Institutions and by State, District, and National 
Associations.” 

12 :30-1:45 p.m. Luncheon meetings as desired. 

12:30-1:45 p.m, Luncheon on international relations. Open 
meeting for reports of various projects relating to inter- 
mational relations. Guests will be foreign students and 
teachers of phvsical education 
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Chairman: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Director of Physical 
Education, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Presiding Chairman: J. G. Lang, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Montreal Protestant Central School Board, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Summarizer: (to be announced). 

Topic: Report on international relations projects. 

Report on International Meeting in London, Margaret 
Brown, President, Panzer College, East Orange, N. J. 
Report on Aid to Foreign Physical Education, Virginia 
Rath, Director of Physical Education for Women, Swarth- 


more Coll 





ge, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Collection of Books and Publications for Overseas Distri- 
bution, J. B. Nash, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Report on Institute of Physical Education for China, Jo- 
sephine Rathbone, Associate Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y 

The Pan-American Institute, C. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Copenhagen Congress and Progress and Projects of Inter- 
national Relations Committee, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass 

12:30 p.m.-1:45 p.m. Therapeutic Section luncheon meeting 
Chairman: Cecil W. Morgan, Surgeon General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C 
12 :30-1:30 p.m. NSWA State Representatives luncheon. 
Presiding: Laurie Campbell, U 
Arbor, Mich. 
:00-6 :00 p.m. Registration. 
:30-2:30 p.m. Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
meeting of officers, national judges, and officials. 
Presiding: Christine White, Chairman, Wheaton College, 

Norton, Mass. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Bernice Cooper, Illinois 

Norma! University, Normal, Illinois. 

2:30-3:45 p.m. Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
executive meeting 

Presiding: Christine White, Chairman, Wheaton Collegs 
Norton, Mass. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Bernice Cooper, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, III. 


niversity of Michigan, Ann 


—_ 


State 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:00-3:30 P.M 


School and College Health Services 
(School Physicians, School Nursing, and Dental Health) 


Chairman: Louis R. Burnett, M.D., Professor of Education 


and Director of Health Service, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md 

Summarizer: (To be announced 

Demonstration: Examination of pub school childre 





National Office Exhibit and Headquarters Planned 
The Board of Directors, the convention manager, and 
the Washington office staff are planning a special ex 
hibit and headquarters setup for the Boston convention 
This undertaking has been developed to assist in orient- 
ing the convention delegates relative to their own pro 
fessional association. Specific features aré 


1. School health education materials 


8 
2. Pictorial display illustratin 


ig the work of the Was! 
ington staff and facilities (see articie in this issue 


3. Membership display 


I I 


4. National association exhibit 

5. Publication display 

6. Journal and Ouarterly display 

7. Exchange placement service 

You will want to visit the Ass« ul 
special exhibit and become t icquainted with t 
\AHPER 
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Panel Discussion: “Methods and Procedures in Health Ex- 
aminations,” Mary Spencer, Director of Health Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Malden, Mass.; Martha Tacka, 
R. N., School Nurse, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

“Experiences in the Development of a New Cumulative 
Health Record,” Ruth Byler, Supervisor of Health Edu- 
cation and Physical Education, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Colleg> and University Physical Education for Men 
Chairman: Louis E .Means, Director of Physical Education, 
University of Nebraska, Linco'n, Nebr. 
Arthur S. Daniels, Department of 
Physical Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Secrcetary-lreasurer: 


College and University Physical Education for Women 
Chairman: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 
Chairman-Elect: Mary Elizabeth McCoy, 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. 


Southern Metho- 


Secretary: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Discussion Leader: Alice Schriver, Concord College, Athens, 
West Va. 

Summarizer: Harriet Clarke, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “The Activity Requirement Within the College 
Physical Education Program” 

Panel Discussion: Jane Hesslein, Bradford Junior College, 


Bradford, Mass.; Margaret Holland, Barnard College, 
New York City; Ella May Small, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colo.; Shiela O’Gara, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas; Betty Bowles, student, Welles 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Demonstration: 

Ainsworth and instructor 


Mass. 


Movement,” Dorothy 
Smith College, Northampton, 


“Fundagnentals of 


City Directors 
Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Director of Health and 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Presiding Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Public 
City, Mo. 
% 


rise Charles 


Physical Education, 
Schools, Kansas 


§ 1 sillings, Special Assistant in Health 
and Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chairman-Elect: Richard Hayes, Director of Health and 


Physical Education, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y. 
(1947-1949), 
Chairman-Elect: Ted Bleier, Director of Health and Phys 
il Education, Miami, Fla. (1948-1949). 
Secretary: Jud Graham, Director of Physical Education, 
Aberdeen Public Schools, Aberdeen, Wash. (1948-1952). 


Secretary-Elect: Frank Stangel, Assistant Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Milwaukee, Wis. (1948 
Pee). 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Educational Problems which Challenge City Directors,” 
Alden H. Blankenship, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Summaries of g 

Discussion Leader: “Cities Over 100,000 in Population,” 
Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion Leader: “Towns Under 100,000 in Population,” 
Helen Breivogel, Supervisor of Physical Education for 
Girls, Newton, Mass. 


pre-convention meetin 


Ss. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE AAHPER 
3:45-5:30 Pm 

Presiding: Ruth 

The agenda, official cards 


Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
for attendance, and voting privi- 
leges have been mailed to members or proxies whose 
ficial status has been reported to the headquarters office 
Any delegates not reported to the headquarters office are 


requested to report to clarify their status. Members of the 
Association, other than official delegates, may attend the 
meeting without vote; however, they are permitted to speak 
briefly before the Representative Assembly on any given 
problem only by request of an Assembly member and 
unanimous consent of all delegates present. 


ALL-CONVENTION MOTION PICTURES 
3:45-5:30 P.M. 

Chairman: George M. Gloss, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Films are to be selected by popular choice. 
The chairman will appreciate suggestions as to titles or 
subject matter of films to be shown. 

5:30-6:15 p.m. Visual Education Committee. 

Chairman: George M. Gloss, University of Maryland, Col- 

lege Park, Md. 
3:45-5:30 p.m. NSWA Rules and Editorial Meeting. 

Chairman: Natalie Smith, Bouve-Boston School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Evelyn Dillon, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 

4:00-6:00 p.m. Aquatic Section demonstration. 

Chairman: Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York University, 
New York City. 
Chairman-Elect: Jack 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Sec retary e 
Mass. 

Demonstration at Harvard University pool. 

Chairman: Hal Ulen, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

Members: Dillon, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Charles Silvia, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Gertrude Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Cal Bryant, American Red Cross; Carl Berger, 
3oys’ Clubs of Boston, Mass.; Robert Kiphuth, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Robert Muir, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Program: Competitive swimming, diving, synchronized and 
ballet swimming, lifesaving, swimming for the handi- 
capped, teaching methods, comedy and variety numbers. 


Hewitt, University of California, 


Gertrude Goss, Smith College, Northampton, 
Evelyn 


(x SS, 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
30 p.m-12:00. New England supper and dance. Informal. 


nN 


Presiding: Dorothy Ainsworth, President of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Vaster of Ceremonies: Mark McCloskey, Director, Division 
of Community Education, Board of Education, Brooklyn, 
N.. YY: 

Program: The Gymnastics of Dio Lewis, demonstration; 
Barber Shop Quartet, directed by George Makechnie; 
community singing; after-dinner square and country danc- 
ing led by Lawrence Loy, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired 
7:15-8:45 a.m. Special breakfast meeting for AAHPER State, 
District, and National Membership Committee. 
Co-chairmen: Gwin Brookins and Carl Troester. 
8:00 a.m.-12:00. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Elementary Schools, Public School Physical Education 

9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Combined meeting. 

Co-chairmen: Joseph V. Burns, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Bridgeport, Conn.; Helen Fahey, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo 

Secretary: Edwin Graham, Public Schools, Aberdeen, Wash. 

00 a.m. Elementary Schools. 

Chairman: Helen Fahey Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary: Joseph Burns, Public Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Presiding Chairman: Harold Schoenfeld, Alameda County 
Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


( 


re 
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Summarizer: Catherine Barr, Public Schools, University 
City, Mo. 

Business meeting and election of officers 

Demonstrations: Teaching rhythms to boys and girls in 
grade 3, Delia Hussey, New York University; teaching 
tumbling to boys and girls in grade 5, Charles Billings, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Questions and Discussion: Elsa Schneider, Specialist in 
Health Instruction and Physical Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, leader. 

10:45 a.m. Public School Physical Education. 

Chairman: Joseph V. Burns, Public Schools, 
Conn. 

Vice Chairman: Elsa Schneider, U. 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary and Summarizer: 
versity. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Curriculum Planning in Physical Education and 
Health” 

Panel: (To be announced). 

Presiding Chairman: John Shaw, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

“Results of Survey of Interscholastic Competition,” Frances 
Wayman, Fort Worth, Texas, Chairman of President’s 
Committee to Study Interscholastic Competition 

“Child Growth and Development,” Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Selection of Activities According to Children’s Interests 
and Needs,” Jay B. Nash, New York University. 


3ridgeport, 
S. Office of Education, 


George Dochat, Rutgers Uni 


Measurement and Evaluation 
9 :00-10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Discussion Leader: Leonard A. Larson, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Summariser: T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Secretary: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Symposium: “The Program of Measurement and Evaluation 
in Schools and Colleges” 

Discussion: “What Are the Desirable Outcomes of School 
Programs of Physical Education?” Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, New York, N. Y.; “What Should Be the Rela- 
tive Emphasis on Outcomes at Different Levels of Instruc- 
tion?” Anna Espenschade, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif., and C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; “How May the Desirable Outcomes, at 
Various Instructional Levels, Be Measured and What 
Are the Techniques?” Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Madison Col 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va., and H. Harrison Clarke, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 

Panel Members: Members of the Committee on the Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Project of the National Research 
Council—Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind.; Thomas K. Cureton, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Esther French, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill.; Ruth Glassow, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Franklin Henry, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Jack Hewitt, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; Pauline Hodgson, University 
of Calif.; Berkeley, Calif.; Wayne Massey, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eleanor Metheny, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mar- 
jorie Phillips, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; John 
H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Arthur 
Wendler, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Paul Revere Mall 


Aquatics 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. 


Cha'rman: Milton Gabrielsen, New York University, New 


York City. 
Chairman-Elect: 
keley, Calif 
Secretary: Gertrude Goss, Smith College, 


Mass. 


Jack Hewitt, University of California, Ber 


Northampton, 


Professional Education 
9 :00-10:30 a.m 

Chairman: Lloyd M. Jones, the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Chairman-Elect: Rosalind Cassidy, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Secretary: Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University, St 
Louis, Mo 

Topic: “Graduate Study in Physical Education for Men As 
Discussed at the Pere Marquette Conference, October 11 
13, 1948” 

Panel: Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Chairman of the Executive Committe 
Chairman; Fred Cozens, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Arthur Esslinger, Springfield College, Springfield 
Mass.; William | 


delphia, Pa.; Ralph Leighton, University of Oregon, Eu 


ot the Conterence, 


Hughes, Temple University, Phila 


gene, Ore.; Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Carl L. Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota, Minn.; Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York City 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: Leon Kranz, 
ton, IIl. 

Business meeting and election of officers 

Report of the Nominating C mmittee, George Makechr e, 
Sargent College, Cambridge, Mass 


Northwestern University, Evans 


Therapeutic Section 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Cecil W 
Washington, D. C 


Morgan, Surgeon General's Office, 
















































Business meeting and election of officers. 

Report of the Committee on Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion in Rehabilitation, H. Harrison Clarke, Chairman, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

“The Treatment of Athletic Injuries” (illustrated), Augustus 
Thorndike, M.D. 

Panel discussion on athletic injuries, Augustus Thorndike, 
leader; Arthur L. Watkins, M.D., Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Erasmus Pennock, _ trainer, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Question period and summary. 

Speaker and panel leader: Augustus Thorndike, M.D., Long- 
wood Medical Building, 319 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and 
Harvard Athletic Association, Harvard University, Associ- 
ate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 

Panel Members: Arthur L. Watkins, M.D., Chief of Physical 
Medicine, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. R. McCausland, M.D., Boston, Mass.; Ruth Atwell, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 
Erasmus B. Pennock, trainer, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Frank Weichec, trainer, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Education 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Bernard E. Hughes, Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 
Summarizer: (To be announced). 


College Recreation 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York University, 
New York City. 

Chairman-Elect: Gerald Fitzgerald, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Charles Weckwerth, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

General Topic: “The Place of Recreation in the Total Col- 
lege Curriculum” 

Speakers: “Leisure’s Challenge to Education,” Jay B. Nash, 
New York University; “The Social Value of Recreation 
Participation,” Harold D. Meyer, North Carolina Uni- 
versity; “A College President Looks at the Problem,” Paul 
Limbert, President, Springfield College; “A Student’s 
Viewpoint,” Ray Wilkinson, Springfield College; “The 
Problem of Administering the Campus Program,” Milton 
Gabrielsen, New York University. 


12:15-1:45 p.m. Luncheon meetings as desired. 


12 :30-1:45 p.m. School and college reunion luncheons. 


12 :30-1:45 p.m. Luncheon meeting of graduates of University 
of Wisconsin, Department of Physical Education for 
Women. 

Chairman: Marie Carns, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
1:00-6:00 p.m. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 











2:00-3:30 P.M. 








Research 

Chairman: Carolyn W. Bookwalter, 527 South Highland, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Chairman-Elect: Franklin Henry, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Chairman, Eastern District Research Section: Leonard Lar- 
son, Professor of Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, N. Y. 

Secretary and Summarizer: H. Harrison Clarke, Director 
of Graduate Studies, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Business meeting. te 

Report from the Council of the Research Section, Anna 
Espenschade, Chairman, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


































































Election of Officers, Frederick Cozens, Chairman, Nominat. 
ing Committee, University of California, Berkeley. 

New Business. 

“The Development of Personnel Standards for Leadership 
Duties in Public Education,” Jackson M. Anderson, Associ- 
ate Professor of Recreation, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

“Relaxation as an Adjunct to Psychotherapy,” Marie Carns 
M.D., Director, Department of Physical Education be 
Women, University of Wisconsin, Madison, and Maja 
Schade, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Upj. 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Effect of Preliminary Massage Upon Time of 440-Yarg 
Run,” Creighton Hale, Graduate Student, Box 363, Spring. 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 

“A Recreation Survey of a Community of 12,000,” (tech. 
niques used), H. D. Corbin, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

“The Effect of Altered Breakfast Habits in Physiologic 
Response,” Marjorie Wilson, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and W. W. Tuttle, Professor of Physj- 
ology, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Student 

Chairman: Carol Porter, Boston University School of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Sargent School, Boston, Mass, 

Secretary-Reporter: Dorothy France, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Faculty Advisor: Emilie Hartman, Boston University School 
of Physical Education for Women, Sargent School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Presiding Chairman: Carol Porter. 

Panel Discussion: “Potential Values of Co-Recreation in 
Present Day Living” 

“Significant Trends in Industrial Co-Recreation,” Jackson M. 
Anderson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“Co-Recreation in the Community” (speaker to be an- 
nounced). 

“Significant Trends in Corecreation in the Elementary Field” 
Helen Hayes, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass.; Dor- 
othy La Salle, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

“Significant Trends in Corecreation in the Secondary Field,” 
Robert T. Berry, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass.; Helen 
Manley, Board of Education, University City, Mo. 

“Significant Trends in Corecreation in the College Field,” 
Robert Kretchmar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Re-Evaluation of the Program,” Martha Deane, University 
of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Camping and Outdoor Education 

Chairman: Caswell M. Miles, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Chairman-Elect: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Conservation Education Through Camping,” J. Victor Skiff, 
Deputy Commissioner, New York State Conservation De- 
partment. 

“Youth Hostels and Education,” Ben W. Miller, Executive 
Vice President, American Youth Hostels, New York City. 

“A School Camp Experiment,” Truda F. Weil, Assistant 
Administrative Director, Elementary Education, New York 
City. 

“School Camping in Michigan,” Julian W. Smith, Chief, 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Camping, 
>tate Department of Education, Lansing, Mich. 

Panel Topic: “Next Steps in Camping,” Caswell M. Miles, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Panel Members: Charles F. Weckwerth, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.; Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala.; Harlan G. Metcalf, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y.; Gerald Burns, Execu- 

(Continued on page 218) 
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The Aristocracy of Virtue 


By 
JAY B. NASH 






New York University 
New York City 


How Big is Our Circle? 


UR earth circle has shrunk to an overnight jour- 
Os so that now there is literally no East or 

West. The writer’s own boyhood circle had a ra- 
dius of fifteen miles—the distance from a farm to the 
county seat. Young people’s circle today is the equa- 
tor and pole to pole and they are faced with the chal- 
lenge of Markham when he said: 


He drew a circle and kept me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I found a way to win, 
We drew a circle and took him in. 


We have long since passed the time for framing high- 
sounding phrases, passing resolutions, writing credos, 
and sending the Voice of America around the world 
telling everyone how good we are. It is no time to 
point to mistakes or undemocratic tendencies in China, 
Russia, Indonesia, Spain, Greece, or any particular 
section of our own country. 


The report To Secure These Rights has emphasized 
the problem in our own backyard. This report well 
states the urgency of the situation. It says: 


Twice before in American history, the nation has re- 
viewed the status of its civil rights. The first scrutiny, 
when the new Constitution was ratified in 1791, resulted 
in the first ten amendments—the Bill of Rights. Again, 
during the Civil War, when it became clear that we could 
not survive “half-slave, half-free,” civil rights moved for- 
ward with the Emancipation Proclamation and three new 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Today there are compelling reasons for a third re-examina- 
tion of our civil rights—to eliminate abuses arising from dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, creed, national origin, 
or social and economic status: 

1. A moral reason. The United States can no longer counte- 
nance these burdens on our common conscience, these inroads 
cn its moral fibre. 

2. An economic reason. The United States can no longer 
afford this heavy drain upon its human wealth, its national 
competence. 

3. An international reason. The United States is not so 
strong, the final triumph of the democratic idea is not so in- 
evitable, that we can ignore what the world thinks of us or of 
our record. 


The Committee on Inter-Group Education of the American 
Association ‘for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
is but a year old. The chairman, Grover W. Mueller, has held 
& number of very significant meetings of his committee and he 
presented one or two features at the time of the national 
convention in Kansas City. The Committee plans to prepare 
suggestions for programs, arrange bibliographies, and submit 
articles to various publications. No Committee of our Associa- 
tion is more significant. In this we can establish solidarity 
among all of our people in this nation in order that men 
can remain free. Otherwise there will be little point in 
discussing problems of health and recreation. Dr. Nash pre- 
pared this article at the request of the committee. 
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Now is the time for action; it may be much, much 
later than we think. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay points out so well that the 
problem is more than gathering facts, more than words 
anc phrases when she says. 


. . . Upon this gifted age, in its dark hour, 
Falls from the sky, a meteoric shower 

Of facts; they lie, unquestioned, uncombined 
Wisdom enough to rid us of our ill 

Is daily spun, but there exists no loom 

To weave it into fabric .. . 


What is the Fabric? 


The Right to Safety and Security of Person—Men 
must be free to move from place to place and from 
country to country. They must be free to express their 
talents. They must feel that individuals are safe and 
that justice is equally distributed by the courts. 

The Right to Citizenship and Its Privileges—All 
citizens must feel that they have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves from the forum and through the bal- 
lot. This situation does not hold today for many Ne- 
groes of the South or the Indians even where strictly 
legal rights exist. We have denied citizenship to Japa- 
nese and Korean immigrants and are withholding citi- 
zenship from the people of Guam and Samoa. 

The Right to Freedom of Conscience and Expression. 
—Freedom to express one’s viewpoint is essential in a 
democracy. Such expression should be curbed only 
where there is a clear-cut danger to the wellbeing of so- 
ciety and the nation. Dissenting groups should be 
heard as long as constitutional means for change is ad- 
vocated. 

The Right to Equality of Opportunity.—Legal rights 
may be broadly expressed but may be quite meaningless 
unless individuals have an opportunity to profit by and 
enjoy good education, adequate housing, health, and 
recreation services. These basic rights of equality are 
denied many people throughout the nation and the 
situation in our own national capital is such that it is a 
discredit to us in the eyes of the world. 


What is the Loom? 
Unquestionably, federal, state, and local laws con- 
stitute one phase of the loom upon which this demo- 
cratic pattern must be woven. Yet the real essence of 
the loom exists in the hearts of men. Nowhere in the 
whole realm of educational activities are there so many 
opportunities to put into practice this artistocracy of 
virtue as in the sports and games in physical edu- 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Outlines for Guidance: 





Nutrition in Health Education 
for Secondary Schools 


GERTRUDE AUSTIN 


Director, Nutrition Education Department 
American Institute of Baking 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


I. Why should education in nutrition be incorporated 
into the instructional programs of secondary schools? 

In the secondary school curriculum planning the sub- 
ject of nutrition has been all too frequently omitted or 
limited to the few students who elect courses in home 
economics. This has resulted in a high percentage of 
boys and girls not receiving at least the minimum es- 
sentials of basic information in an area which is funda- 
mental to optimum living. A heavy’ responsibility is 
thus placed upon secondary school administrators, es- 
pecially since such a large percentage of high school 
students establish their own homes shortly after leav- 
ing school. Serious consideration should, therefore, be 
given to this vital matter by all secondary school ad- 
ministrators. 

Recognition and significance of the problem has been 
ably stated by Dr. Thomas Parran, until recently Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, when he said: 


We are wasting money trying to educate children with 
half-starved bodies. They cannot absorb teaching. They 
hold back classes, require extra’ time of teachers, and re- 
peat grades. This is expensive stupidity, but the immediate 
cost to our educational system is as nothing compared to 
the ultimate cost to the nation. Something like 9,000,000 
school children are not getting a diet adequate for health 
and well being. And malnutrition is our greatest producer 
of ill health. Like nearly fresh fish, a nearly adequate 
diet is not enough. A plan to feed these children proper- 
ly would pay incalculable dividends. 


II. What constitutes the scope of nutrition educa- 
tions as it relates to the secondary school program? 

A. The school administrator assumes responsibility 
for the basic organization and implementation of the 
overall nutrition education program which will: 

1. Provide opportunities for teachers in service to 
secure significant information about food and nutrition 
attitudes and practices of their students and their fami- 
lies through: 

a. Classroom discussion and classroom activities. 
b. Participation in a school lunch program. 
c. Teacher-student counselling and parent confer- 


ences. 

d. Conferences with school or public health nurses, 
school or public health physicians, visiting teacher, or 
nutritionists. 





e. Teacher visits to homes of students. 

2. Provide time for those assigned responsibility for 
the nutrition program, including the school lunch pro- 
gram, to adequately carry out their responsibilities, 

3. Provide a school environment, including sched- 
ules, that makes it possible for students to participate 
in a program for better healthful living. This program 
should also include good food selection and improved 
food habits. 

4. Provide opportunities for teachers to prepare 
themselves to teach nutrition in the classroom. This 
may be done through: 

a. In-service education. 

b. Advanced study. 

5. Make provision in the curriculum for adequate 
nutrition education. This may be done in various ways 
such as: 

a. Inclusion of nutrition education in a broad home 
economics program available to all students. 

b. Provision for a unit on nutrition in the biologi- 
cal and social sciences and physical education, with in- 
struction given by the home economics teacher. 

c. Representation on the school health committee 
or council from the home economics department or the 
director of food services, or a school or public health 
nutritionist. 

6. Interpret to teacher-education institutions the 
basic need for all teachers to secure instruction in and 
methods of teaching nutrition while attending college. 

7. Explore community resources and when practical 
encourage their utilization. This would include per- 


" sonnel and materials from health agencies, agricultural 


and extension services, the Red Cross, and other or- 
ganizations. 


B. What should be the underlying philosophy of 
the school lunch as a part of the nutrition education 
program? 

1. The objectives of the school lunch program should 
be to provide: 

a. An educational experience for all students. 
b. An opportunity for correlating classroom in- 
struction and practice. 
c. A center for the development of good eating 
and social habits. 
(Continued on page 215) 
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By 


TEDFORD P. LEWIS 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


Girl in Mazandaran Province bearing a 
permanent black scar on her forehead as 
a result of “cupping” with a hot tea glass, 
probably to serve as a cure for malaria. 


practices in any country are dependent in large 

measure upon the traditions and customs of the 
people, upon independent or emulated intellectual de- 
velopments and social practices, and upon the attitude 
of those in power in the country. 

Lebanon, an eastern Mediterranean Arab country 
lying just north of Palestine, together with Syria, her 
north and eastward neighbor, has been subjected for 
the past thirty centuries to various foreign rulers. Dur- 
ing the complicated political disruptions of the past war 
these two countries threw off the yoke of the French 
Mandate and finally established themselves as inde- 
pendent, cooperating republics. Feudalism, practised 
until recent times, still has an effect upon the system 
of land tenure, and only recently have the social class 
division lines begun to blur; the leadership of the coun- 
tries has changed. 

Arab intellectual life reached its zenith at the time 
of Moorish rule in Spain. Subsequently it was long 
dormant for a period comparable to the Dark Ages. In 
recent years, the initiative of the Arab intelligentsia 
and the efforts of foreign missions are bringing about 
what George Antonius has so aptly used as the title of 
his recent book, The Arab Awakening.* Thus it is that 
the factors determining the health, physical education, 
and recreational practices are changing. 

The country’s mixed religious population, of which 


| braces physical education, and recreational 


The author was a teacher at the American University of 
Beirut, International College for two years, 1946-1948. He was 
an English instructor, dormitory supervisor, and sponsor of 
extracurricular activities in the preparatory school. He has 
traveled in Egypt, Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
and Turkey, and spent about three months in the Balkans and 
Europe upon his return to this country. This is the fourth 
of a series of articles on physical education in foreign countries. 

*George Antonius. The Arab Awakening. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. 
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Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Lebanon 
and the Near East 









approximately fifty per cent is Christian, its position 
as an economic link between East and West, and the 
fact that it has been a center of mission activity in the 
East, favor Lebanon as a country which shall furnish 
guidance to her neighbors. 

This paper will be limited to a discussion of the 
health, physical education, and recreation of the people. 
For convenience, matters of health will be discussed 
separately from physical education and recreation. 


Health 


Largely as a result of the establishment of the medi- 
cal schools of the American University of Beirut and 
the French Jesuit University, students from which fre- 
quently take advanced studies in America and Europe, 
modern medicine is rapidly replacing the time-worn 
medical practices of Galen. For the most part, however, 
doctors tend to concentrate in the cities and larger vil- 
lages. To help offset the inadequate distribution of doc- 
tors, the Lebanese Government has established a form 
of socialized medicine under which the country is di- 
vided into twelve districts (averaging about 80,000 
each) with one doctor appointed to a district. Obvi- 
ously, this is only a step, but one in the right direction. 
The hakim (learned one or doctor), passing through 
villages where medical care is lacking is frequently 
sought by sufferers of ailments, real or imaginary. 
Though the medicine needed is often little more than a 
starch pill and a pat on the back, the respect for mod- 
ern medicine is obvious. Where medical care is un- 
available, an ailing person customarily submits to the 
housewife methods and medical knowledge of one who 
has been cured of the same symptoms. 

The belief in mithl Allah yurid (as God wishes), 
though it does not prevent a person from thinking that 
he is ill or from desiring medical assistance, usually 
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A clean, modern refectory catering to University students. Foods 
are properly handled and stored. Full use is made of glass cases, 
refrigeration, and soap. Note the drinking pitcher to the right of the 
customer. It is used like an inverted bubble fountain, the lips never 
coming in contact with the spout. One learns to use it while proper- 
ly clad in a bathing suit. 


enables him to bear his suffering with greater stoicism 
than do many Westerners. 

Public health considerations have been the concern 
of many. The Medical Unit of the British Spear’s Mis- 
sion, successful for a while in bringing weekly care to 
the outlying villages, has fallen into oblivion since the 
program was turned over to the government for direc- 
tion. The British and French occupation armies, 
though directing their efforts chiefly toward the pre- 
vention of illness within the ranks, did much to clear 
up malaria swamps. The French Mandate authorities 
are in large measure responsible for Beirut having one 
of the best sewage systems of the Middle East; yet, the 
French Military rendered many vineyards unsuitable 
for picking by indiscriminately using them for latrines. 


The old method of making ice cream in which the mix is pounded 
to a stiff, glutinous consistency while being immersed in barrels of 
ice and brine. By contrast to this ‘‘on-the-street” method, a new fac- 
tory has been set up this year in which the product is never touched 
by hand, and is sold wrapped to the customer. Commercial secrets 
prevent photography of the plant. 








Meanwhile, various citizen’s groups work for the elimj- 
nation of sidewalk micturition ; and the maintenance of 
outdoor toilets is regulated by government sanitation 
codes and police supervision. 

The longer-term, more consonant developments 
however, have come through the efforts of the Village 
Wellfare League, a practical operating unit of the De. 
partment of Sociology of the American University, 
During the summer months, students and teaching per- 
sonnel together, in volunteer units similar to the Quak- 
er work camps of America, provide theory and practice 
classes to educate villagers in matters of food preserya- 
tion, drinking water inspection, insect control, first-aid, 
and like matters of importance to community welfare. 
For two summers past, the Presbyterian Mission’s Jun- 
ior College for Girls established such a work camp at 


Ayn Yaqub, not far from the birth-place of Khalil 
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A partial view of the recreation facilities of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, showing tennis courts, athletic field, and sea- 
bathing facilities. 


Gibran. Meanwhile, the university established a roving 
camp in Southern Lebanon with the financial assist- 
ance of the government and the technical assistance of 
its own medical staff. Its chief function was the elimi- 
nation of disease by spraying entire villages with DDT, 
a process experimentally proved successful by the staff 
of the Near East Foundation for the elimination of 
malaria. 


The government itself, though not always in time, is 
aware of the necessity for preventive measures. When 
a typhoid epidemic of appalling proportions swept 
through the village of Zahlah, the Minister of Public 
Health resigned, and the national government floated 
a public loan for the purpose of installing a completely 
closed sewage system. In the fall of 1947, during the 
cholera epidemic in Egypt, the Lebanese Government 
not only forbade the entry into the country of people 
from infected or questionable areas, but also required 
everyone within the country to carry a dated certificate 
of inoculation against cholera. The result was that, de- 
spite a few scares from such occurrences as villagers 
eating the carcass of an animal slaughtered just before 
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death would otherwise have taken it, not a single case 
of cholera appeared in Lebanon. 

Simple precautions, however, are frequently absent. 
Even in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
American University there is little attention given to 
training the students in matters of public and personal 
health; most schools give no such training. More ap- 
parent lack of precaution is noticeable in the handling 
of foods. Breads and sweets, often sold open on the 
street, are seldom discarded if they fall on the ground; 
rather, they are usually picked up, dusted, and put back 
for sale. Sometime ago the government passed a law 
requiring the handling of unwrapped candies and cakes 
with scoops and tong, but this law has not been strictly 
enforced. Due to the general lack of refrigeration fa- 
cilities, meat must be sold the same day it is slaugh- 
tered; and, with the price of screening at about $2.50 
a square yard, it is often hung up as public prey for 
flies. Health examinations for food handlers in both 
stores and restaurants has not become a_ general 
practice. 

Before the Lebanese can enjoy sound health, they 
must first be generally educated to the fact that it is 
not Allah who has made them ill (an idea found more 
prevalent as one goes further East), but the water they 
drank last week, the food that fell on the ground, the 
fruit that wasn’t properly washed, the window that 
wasn’t opened last night, or the baths they’ve missed 
since childhood. In Lebanon, where about eighty-five 
percent of the population is literate, this should not be 
a difficult task. Secondly, as is true to a somewhat 
lesser degree in America, members of the medical pro- 
fession must come to realize that social prestige and 
personal gain should be subordinate to service—service 
in villages as well as in cities. 

As one goes eastward from Lebanon, he observes 
time-honored usages still flourishing. In Iran, the 
Galenic practice of balancing “hot” foods (candies and 
cakes), which give rise to sore throats, with “cold” 
foods (fruits and vegetables), which give rise to stom- 
ach ache, is still firmly followed in many homes. “Cup- 
ping,” a Galenic practice in which a poultice effect is 
achieved by creating a vacuum within a glass inverted 
on the surface of the skin, is still occasionally used by 
modern practitioners in such way as to avoid skin irri- 
tation. The black scar on the forehead of the girl shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations resulted from 
“cupping” with a glass taken directly from the char- 
coal brasier as a treatment for “fever,” probably ma- 
laria. The photo was taken in Mazandaran Province, 
not far from the warm water springs of Abi Garm, to 
which the Queen of Sheba walked some twenty miles 
to cleanse herself after her famous meeting with Solo- 
mon on the peak of Takhti Sulieman. These same 
springs are visited today by pilgrims who walk sixty 
miles from the closest road to avail themselves of its 
healing qualities and to give thanks to Allah for his 
goodness to them. Yet, even in such remote places as 
these, atabrine is known and sought from the occasion- 
al passer-by. 

There is a common belief in the Middle East that 
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running water is pure water.” In Baghdad an inspec- 
tor of schools educated in America commented that the 
pollution which entered from the open sewage system 
just above one of the favorite swimming beaches on the 
Tigris was ‘‘so diluted as to become innocuous.” In 
Iran open ditches, called jub-s, carry the public water 
supply. Whether in homes where people store their 
allotment in large open concrete pools, or on the side 
of the streets, the same water supply is used for bath- 
ing, washing clothes and dishes, and quenching the 
thirst of both animals and men. The error of this prac- 
tice is being noted by the Iranian government, and just 
within the past two years a well-financed program has 
been approved for supplying the city of Tehran with 
pure water piped from the Larr Valley. 

Thus, wherever one goes in the Near East, though 
he may observe primitive medical and faulty health 
practices, he will also observe a growing concern over 
the situation and an ever-increasing effort to rectify it. 


Physical Education and Recreation 

Recreational practices are found to change with 
changing social influences. Throughout the Near East, 
and particularly in Lebanon, such changes are occur- 
ring through the influences discussed in the first few 
paragraphs of this article. 

In the past few active sports were considered digni- 
fied and worthy of a gentleman, and most of these were 
centered around skills in horsemanship. Jukan, or 
polo, has been an Eastern sport for centuries; even 
today one finds a polo field in Isfahan (Iran) dating 
from the time of Shah Abbas the Great, which, with 
the graceful mosques and buildings which surround it, 
is probably still the most magnificent in the world. A 
game similar in rules to prisoner’s base but played from 
horseback with reed javelins substituting for tagging, 
is just now losing popularity. Still popular, however, 
are displays of horsemanship frequently involving the 
use of gun and sword. Aside from the fact that they 
are based upon military prowess, they much resemble 
an American rodeo. Hunting (horseback and bow and 
arrow often being replaced today by a jeep and a high- 
powered rifle) and fishing are also considered dignified. 

In Lebanon, a ruthless test of strength and endur- 
ance was practiced until the last generation. In this 
test, one of two rivals took a firm stance on a platform, 
while the other slapped the calf of his opponent’s leg 
with his open hand. Positions were subsequently 
changed, and the one who could draw blood from the 
other in the shortest length of time was adjudged the 
“strong man.” 

Sedentary activities, however, have been more char- 
acteristic of the East, and many of their games (with 
modifications) are now played in the Occident. Tric- 
trac, a game with infinite variations, was the forerunner 
of the Occidental backgammon. The Western variety, 
interestingly enough, has gone back to the East as trie- 
trac frangi, or foreign tric-trac. Barchiz, a game of 
Hindustani origin, and the father of parcheesi, is played 
in the Arab world with tiny conch shells and elabo- 
rately carved or inlaid pieces instead of dice and ringed 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Time Factors as Aids in 


Dance Composition 


By 
MARGARET SMALL MAINS 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


and energy. These co-factors cannot be isolated 

for study, since both must be employed whenever 
movement occurs. However, concentration upon one 
factor and its ramifications leads students to a stronger 
realization of the part it contributes to the whole. 
Movement experiences based upon accent, tension, and 
qualities of movement will widen the dancer’s under- 
standing of the energy factor. Lessons based upon 
meter, rhythmic patterns, and tempo will clarify the 
time element. 

Not only may such lessons provide means for self- 
discovery and the acquisition of new knowledges, they 
may also serve as aids in beginning composition. To 
illustrate, several suggestions for approaches to simple 
composition through the use of time factors are de- 
scribed. Divided into sections on meter and rhythmic 
patterns, the ideas are presented in the form of prob- 
lems, so that each student may plan a solution in terms 
of her own experience and ability. Examples are of- 
fered as guides, as explanations of directions; they are 
not meant to be taught per se. 


3 ODILY movement requires an expenditure of time 


Meter 
A. Change of meter. 

1. Choose two different lengths of measures and 
form a pattern repeating one measure any number of 
times before the second occurs. The second may repeat 
any number of times. Keep your total pattern clear 
and simple. 

Example: Three measures of three beats each fol- 
lowed by one measure of two beats: 3332. Compose 
a movement theme the movements of which correspond 
in number to the total number of beats in one complete 
pattern. Each movement will last for one beat. Either 
locomotor or non-locomotor movement may be used. 
Repeat the total pattern several times in succession. 
Use more energy on the movement which occurs on the 
first beat of every measure; that is, use a metrical ac- 
cent, thus making the change of meter pattern obvious 
muscularly to the performer and visually and kinesthe- 
thetically to the onlooker. 

2. Using a different change of meter pattern, super- 
impose a rhythmic pattern of any number of intervals. 
Retain a metrical accent. Learn the rhythmic pattern. 
Choose a work theme such as movements characteristic 
of a mechanic, a painter, a weaver, typist, knitter, or 
cook. Compose a study exaggerating and adapting 
movements of the theme selected. Intervals and accents 
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should be identical with those of your rhythmic pattern, 
B. Mixed meter. 


Take the digits of your phone number, omitting any 
zeros, as the series of measures for an exercise in mixed 
meter. Use a quarter note for the underlying beat. 

Example: Phone number 5213. Here, one measure 
containing five quarter notes is followed by one meas- 
ure of two counts, one measure of one count, and one 
measure of three counts. 


You may have one movement for every beat or use 
a rhythmic pattern other than the simple pulse. Keep 
a metrical accent. Repeat the pattern several times in 
succession, in order to show accurately the note value 
of the last interval of the last measure. Present your 
study to the group and let the members try to deter- 
mine your correct phone number. 


C. Accumulative Meter. 


1. A group of measures in which one beat is added 
or deducted to each consecutive measure is an example 
of accumulative meter. Any length of pattern may be 
used, but one that is too long taxes the average span 
of attention. 


Examples: 456456; 23432. In the first ex- 
ample, measures of 4/4, 5/4, and 6/4 form an accum- 
ulative pattern; in the second, measures are 2/4, 3/4, 
4/4, 3/4, 2/4. Any of these patterns could be based 
upon a half note or eighth note as the underlying beat 
instead of a quarter note. If desired, a constant, a 
measure always of the same length, may be inserted 
between every measure. 


Example: 122232424232221. Here an in- 
crease and decrease in the number of quarter notes per 
measure forms a sequence of 1 23 4 4321 witha 
measure of 2/4 occuring between each. To clarify the 
pattern, the constant measure here is in bold face. 


Clap the above examples, accenting the first beat of 
each measure. Repeat, accenting the last beat of each 
measure. Clap the example with the constant, using one 
hand to tap the constant and the other hand to tap the 
cumulative measures. Use metrical accent. Clap the 
cumulative pattern with your hands and stamp the 
constant with your feet. Accent the last beat. Do the 
cumulative pattern walking, bending the knee on the 
accented beat, and the constant in shoulder movement. 

Devise a pattern in accumulative meter with or with- 
out a constant. Place the accent on either the first or last 
beat of each measure. Compose a movement study to 
this pattern. Move on each beat of each measure or 
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move in a different rhythmic pattern, keeping, however, 
the accent placement you have chosen. Your movement 
study may consist of one theme movement to which 
ou then add movement or take it away, in order to fit 
the theme to lengthened or shortened measures; or, if 
you prefer, a different theme of movement may be 
used for each measure. If a constant is used, the move- 
ment theme of the constant might be clearer if it were 
repeated in the same manner each time the constant 
occurs. 

As a further development, other studies might be 
composed combining the use of accumulative meter and 
an emphasis upon level, change of direction, focus, or 
locomotor movement contrasted with non-locomotor 
movement. 

D. Resultant rhythm. 

When a series of measures of one length is clapped 
(using a metrical accent) simultaneously with a series 
of measures of a different length, a third rhythmic 
pattern results based upon the combination of the 
accents of the other two. The pattern produced is called 
the resultant rhythm. When the two original series of 
measures are clapped, the accent upon beat one of both 
first measures will coincide. When again the metrical 
accents coincide, it is the beginning of repetition of the 
resultant pattern. This resulting rhythmic pattern will 
include all of the accents of both series of measures, 
and the length of one full pattern of the result will 
depend upon the number of beats in the other two 
measures being used. The number of beats in one re- 
sultant rhythm pattern may be computed by multiplying 
the number of beats in one measure times the number 
of beats in the other measure. 

Example: When a series of measures of 2/4 are 
clapped simultaneously with measures of 3/4, a result- 
ing pattern six beats in length is produced. The result- 
ing pattern carries the accents of both the 2/4 and the 
3/4 measures. The result may most easily be conceived 
as one measure of 6/4 with accents on counts 1, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Work in groups of nine to twelve persons, divided 
into sections A, B, and C. Choose a resultant rhythm 
pattern. Let us say measures of three counts, 3/4, and 
of four counts, 4/4, have been chosen, making a twelve- 


Dance based upon rhythmic patterns. 
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Study in mixed meter. 


count pattern when combined for a resultant rhythm. 
The accents of the result are on counts 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 
Section A may plan a movement theme of four meas- 
ures of three beats each; Section B, a theme for three 
measures of four beats each, and Section C, a theme 
for the result. While planning the themes, be conscious 
of the style, qualities, and floor patterns of the other 
sections’ movements, so that all themes may be effective 
when performed together. It might be interesting to 
have the movement for the two varying measures in 
contrast, and have the movement of the result be a 
combination of the movements of those two. The con- 
trast might be one of amount of space covered, range 
of movement, qualities, etc. Be sure to observe a strong 
metrical accent. 

Plan, develop, and present a group study combining 
and contrasting the themes of each section. To prevent 
monotony due to repetition, vary the themes by changes 
in direction, focus, intensity, number of persons in each 
section, etc. The following are some of the possible 
combinations of themes: A alone, B alone or C alone; 
entire group performing A, or B, or C; A against B, 
A against C, or B against C; A and B Sections both 
performing A or B, A and C both performing A or C, 
B and C both performing B or C; any of the last three 
against the third section; A, B, and C all performing 
simultaneously; any one of the foregoing against an 
unaccented beat. 

One or more persons may play drums for accom- 
paniment if desired. Their accompaniment could be a 
constant pulse, the same pattern as that being danced, 
or a percussion composition planned partially in op- 
position and partially in unison with the dance. 


Rhythmic Patterns 

A rhythmic pattern is a sequence of any number 
of long or short intervals. Those intervals have a re- 
lationship one to another and also of each one to the 
underlying beats, which are grouped into measures. 
A. Improvisation to rhythmic patterns. 

The instructor or a student should write on the 
blackboard and play on a percussion instrument a 
rhythmic pattern at least sixteen measures in length. 


As it is successively repeated, all members of the class 
(Continued on page 219) 
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Editorials 


HE City of Boston extends a most 

cordial invitation and welcome to 
all the members, friends, and associa- 
tes of the AAHPER to the 54th an- 
nual convention, April 19-22, 1949. 

Boston is the “Athens of America,” the “Hub of the 
Universe,” the “Home of the Bean and the Cod.” Edu- 
cationally and historically it should be a “must” in the 
1949 program of all of our members. Our beautiful 
Hotel Statler will be the headquarters for all convention 
activities. An added post-convention feature will be the 
New England Folk Festival. This will be held on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24. 

Professionally the program is one of the finest ever 
presented at any convention. Socially it will be a full 
week for all. 

On Monday, April 18, the 1948 National League 
Champion Boston Braves will open the baseball season 
in Boston. On Tuesday, April 19, Patriots’ Day, a holi- 
day in Boston, the Braves will play both a morning and 
afternoon game. Get your tickets early! 

The annual Boston Olympic Marathon will be held 
on April 19, also. The finish of this race is only four 
blocks from the Hotel Statler. Since the runners pass 
through Kenmore Square, you can see both the Mara- 
thon and the ball game on Tuesday afternoon, if you 
so desire. 

On Friday, April 22, the Boston Red Sox will open 
the American League season in Boston against the New 
York Yankees. This is a treat for every baseball fan. 

Tours of historic Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, and 
Concord have been arranged. These towns cover, for 
the most part, not only the exact route made famous 
by Paul Revere and the British troops, April 18-19, 
1775, but also the homes of some of America’s fore- 
most authors, Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, and Louisa May Alcott. 

While in Boston you should visit our public library 
and see the. world-famous murals by Abbey and John 
Singer Sargent. Take in the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Isabella Gardner Museum, too. They are filled with 
priceless paintings and other rare treasures gathered 
from all over the world. Just across the Charles River 
is Harvard’s Peabody Museum, and the Ware Collec- 
tion of Glass Flowers, the only collection of its kind 
in the world. 

If you like fish, Boston is noted for its truly fine 
restaurants which specialize in fresh-from-the-ocean 
lobsters, clams, and other seafood. You can go down 
to the Fish Pier and watch them cart it in, and then 
enjoy eating it later at one of Boston’s picturesque tea 
rooms or luxurious restaurants. 

At other cafes you can enjoy Near Eastern dishes, or 
a fine Smorgasbord. French and Italian resturants dot 
the town, and English tea shops can be found on any 
Back Bay street. You can try something new every day 
in Boston. 


Come to 
the Boston 
Convention 


Save Thursday night, April 21, for the convention's 
New England supper—family style. You will love it! 

It is easy to get to Boston. The traveler may choose 
to come by train, plane, bus, or his own car. If you 
choose the train come by the Boston & Maine from the 
North; the Boston & Albany (via New York City) 
from the West; or the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford from the South. If you would rather fly, remem- 
ber that Boston is served by five major airlines. Bos. 
ton’s Logan International Airport (East Boston) igs 
nearer the hotel and business district than is the air- 
port in any other major city. If you come by bus use 
any one of the four main bus lines. They all converge 
in the heart of Boston, and are adjacent to the Hotel 
Statler. 

You owe it to yourself to come to Boston this year! 
—Joe Mckenney, Convention Manager. 


| jen years ago some 300 leaders in 
education, physical education, and 
recreation listed the preparation of 
teachers and leaders as the most im- 
portant single problem facing the pro- 
fession. With approximately 400 institutions now pro- 
fessing to offer training in these areas.the rush of other 
institutions to get on the “band wagon” has reached 
the proportions of a national scandal since many of 
them are not equipped to meet any reasonable stand- 
ards. For example, one institution seeking to be ac- 
credited has only the football coach to teach the many 
theoretical and practical courses. In another college one 
instructor attempts to teach 22 different courses. A 
third institution offers a master’s degree, yet it does 
not have a single course on the graduate level. These 
are but a few of the cases. Such conditions should not 
be tolerated. Drastic action is imperative if we are to 
preserve gains already made and significantly up-grade 
leadership training. 

At least two needs are apparent if the problem is to 
be corrected. One has to do with setting up guiding 
principles or standards in the education of teachers and 
leaders. The other is concerned with the accrediting of 
institutions by state or national agencies to perform the 
important function of training teachers and leaders. 

The Jackson’s Mill national conference on under- 
graduate professional preparation in health education, 
physical education, and recreation and the Pere Mar- 
quette and preceding conferences on graduate study are 
important first steps in up-grading the program. The 
Jackson’s Mill conference report provides a frame-work 
for undergraduate training. Plans are now under way 
for the establishment of similar principles on the grad- 
uate level. Possibly, in the near future, more specific 
standards may be developed for both levels. Mean- 
while, the several states should establish their own 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Department heads and staff executives confer with Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA. Left to right: Dr. Carl Troester, Executive 
Secretary, AAHPER; Dr. Lyle Ashby, Assistant Secretary; Mr. Givens; Dr. 
Karl Berns, Assistant Secretary for Business; Miss Harriet Chase, Assistant 
to the Secretary; Dr. William GC. Carr, Associate Secretary of the NEA and 
Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission. 


Joint projects between various divisions, departments, 
or commissions of the NEA and our Association or 
studies made in our field by these groups have re- 
sulted in such studies or publications as Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in Small Schools 
and Physical Education in Small Schools with the Di- 
vision of Rural Education; The High School Princi- 
pal and Safety and The Physical Education Instruc- 
tor and Safety with the National Commission on 
Safety Education; Health in Schools by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators; Health 
and Physical Fitness for All American Children and 
Youth with the Educational Policies Commission ; and 
Health Education by the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the AMA. The 1950 yearbook of the Division of 
Elementary School Principals will be on health in 
elementary schools, and the Research Division is col- 
laborating with our department on a personnel study 
in our field. 


Planning to increase membership: Miss Gwin Brookins; Mr. W. L. Christian, 
a, Division of Records of the NEA; Miss Charlotte Smith; Dr. Carl 
roester. 


Cooperative Planning 


The American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation as : 
department’ of the National Education 
Association enjoys the advantage of joint 
planning with leaders in the educational 
field. The vast membership and resources 
of the NEA are available for furtherin 
the work of our organization. In turn, the 
AAHPER acts as the official advisory 
department for the National Education 
Association in all matters pertaining to 
health, physical education, and _ recrea- 
tion. Publications of the Joint Committee 
of the NEA and AMA are illustrative of 
this relationship. 





The Executive Secretary plans cooperatively with the Department of 
Administrators and Secondary School Principals of the NEA. Left tom Filing 
Miss Orin McCarley, Administrative Assistant; Dr. Worth McClure, Gaal cyari, 
tive Secretary, American Association of School Administrators; Dr, ¢ 
Troester;: Dr. Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National 

of Secondary School Principals. 


The help of the divisional experts 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation may be enrolled for speci- 
fic problems in accounts, mem- 
bership, publicity, business, and 
legislation. 





Staff Activities 


The Journal of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation is published ten times a year, Sep- 
tember through June. It contains pro- 
fessional articles by leaders in the field, 
editorials, national and district news, 
book reviews, and special features of in- 
terest to the profession. The Research 
Quarterly. is published in March, May, 
October, and December and includes re- 
search papers in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, book reviews, and 
research abstracts. 


The editor hard at work on galley proofs for the Journal, Miss Mary Wibel. 


The Health Education Consultant estab- 
lishes a cumulative index of health ma- 
terials, compiles bibliographical materials, 
represents the Association in matters 
concerning health, supplies consultative 
service, maintains an exchange and place- 
ment service for health educators, and is 
actively concerned with national trends in 
health education. 


¢s on many different phases of health education are received every day: Miss Mag- 


Proper; Dr. Elizabeth Avery, Health Education Consultant. ~ 
A sample membership plate. 


Checking your membership on the visible file in the na- 


Staff Services tional office: Miss Gwin Brookins. 


ov Filing embossed plates for renewed membership; Miss 
erst Ta Charlotte Smith (foreground) and Miss Grace Herring. 
' 


The membership of the 
AAHPER is steadily in- 
creasing. The Associa- 
tion is the largest depart- 
ment in the National 
Education Association. 
The mechanics of proc- 
essing more than 20,000 
memberships yearly 
create many problems. 
Members may expedite 
the process by prompt 
renewal, immediate noti- 
fication of change of 
name or address, and 
compliance with enroll- 
ment procedures. 











Filling requests for official guides and special publications of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics: Miss Bell Buracker. 


Part of th tional offi in the NEA building. 
Answering your requests for material: Miss Charlotte Potzner. Mrs. aor Warwick. ond Miss Ratheye ay — 


A Professional Challenge 


Students visiting the national office stop to admire 
the “Column of Youth” in foyer of NEA building. 
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The exhibit of the Association which is available for state or district gatherings upo 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education, a 
Recreation has 13 affiliate organizations as well as 48 state ands 
district organizations. The Association is a truly democratic 
ganization serving such professional areas as health educatit 
school medicine, school nursing, physical education, physiotherd 
athletic coaching, school administration, school and commit 
recreation, voluntary health agencies, camping and outdoor edut 
tion, and educational institutions of all types. The future: streti 
and growth of the Association depends upon continued projq 
sional participation. 


Ed. Note: Copies of this four-page feature will be available at the 5® 
Convention. 












April 14- 16 





% 
Spencer Reeves 
President 















Thursday, April 14 


8-10:00 a.m. Registration, 

10:00 a.m. 

Official Welcome: G. Spencer Reeves, President of Northwest 
Association. 

Welcome to City: Commissioner Fred L. Peterson, Paul 
Rhemus, Superintendent of Public Schools. 

10:30 a.m. : 

Address: “Health Education—A Factor in the Profession of 
Physical Education and Recreation” 

Speaker: (To be announced). 

Chairman: Morris Hickey. 

11:15 a.m.-12:00 Noon. Sociodrama depicting the utilization of 
health services as a teaching technique. Health service 
phases to be demonstrated by actual class participation that 
can be used in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th grades. 

Local Chairman: Mrs. Janelle Moorehead. 

12:00 noon-1:30 p.m. Informal luncheon. 


HEALTH WORKSHOP 
1:30 p.m.-3:00 P.M. ' 
General Chairman: Morris Hickey. Discussion groups cen- 
tering around problems brought out in the sociodrama as 
well as pertinent problems in health education. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
3:15 p.m.-5:15 p.m. 










College Section 
Co-Chairmen: Helen Smith, Leon Green. 
High School Section 
Co-Chairmen: A. Thompson, Alice Fish. 





ee Elementary and Junior High School 
-ratic 0 Co-Chairman: Martha Durham. 

ducati 6:30 p.m.-9:00 p.m. Informal dinner. 

othe a Toastmaster: G. Spencer Reeves. 

mimi Speaker: Mayor, Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee. 
or edu Recreation, entertainment and informal dancing. 
streng 
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Northwest District Convention 


Multnomah Hotel 


Grace T. Houghton 
President-Elect 


Portland, Oregon 


Janet Woodruff 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Friday, April 15 
GENERAL SESSION 


9 :30-11:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Agnes McQuarrie. 
Topic: “Correlation of Rhythms in Recreation and Physical 
Education.” Demonstration and discussion of progressions. 
Coordinator: Inez Alt. Pre-school rhythms, Helen Snow; 
ballet, 6 to 9, 9 to 12, and 12 and over, Claire Keller; social 
dance, 8th grade and high school, Allyn Hudson; modern 
dance, pre-school, 6 to 9 and 9 to 12, Cornelia Cert; square 
and folk dance, grade school, Thelma Bomber. 
11:30 a.m. Business meeting. 
Chairman: G. Spencer Reeves. 
1:30 p.m.-3:00 p.m. Crafts in Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation. 
Chairman: Agnes McQuarrie. Demonstration and general 
practice, 


Coordinator: Frances Werschkum. 

Topic: “The Dabbler’s Hour.” Ceramics, Mary Alice Reed; 
copper-aluminum foil, Reva Schmidt; children’s and mis- 
cellaneous crafts, Helen Snow; decorative ceramics, Fran- 
ces Werschkum; leather tooling, Inez Alt; plaster of Paris, 
molds, and paints, Dorothea Graham; pre-school crafts, 
Betty Babb; shells, Maria Raz; soap carving, Bill Ma- 
gruder; tin craft, Oliver Dillner; textiles and general 
crafts, Rose Winkler and Al Orth. 

:30 p.m.-3:00 p.m.. Mixers and stunts: Edna Kennedy, Doris 
Winters, Neil Owen, Wayne Lichtgam. 


Student Section 


—_ 


w 


715 p.m.-5:15 p.m. 
Faculty Advisor: Janet Soderberg. 
Student Co-Chairmen (Schools): Lewis and Clark, and Reed 
College. 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
3:15 p.m.-5:15 P.M. 
(Continued on page 217) 














Twenty Years With WNORC 






. By 
JOSEPHINE FISKE 


Goucher College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, 

now commonly known as WNORC, makes inter- 
esting reading for anyone who is striving to promote 
the best possible athletic program for girls and women. 
The present committee cherishes the same ideals that 
inspired the founders, namely to further the best inter- 
ests of sports for girls and women by providing nation- 
ally approved officials, by standardizing and improving 
officiating through the amalgamation of local officials’ 
boards into a national organization with definite stand- 
ards, and by encouraging the universal adoption and 
use of the latest official rules as approved by the vari- 
ous sports subcommittees of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

Although WNORC was not founded until 1928 there 
is little doubt but that the work of the committee ac- 
tually began some years earlier. By 1921 the inade- 
quacy of many officials and coaches was a real problem. 
Every section of the country experienced great diffi- 
culty in obtaining good basketball officials—people who 
not only knew the rules but had high standards of 
clean play and good sportsmanship. It seemed certain 
that if the standard of officiating were raised the type 
of play would correspondingly improve. 

In 1922, the National Committee on Women’s Bas- 
ketball discussed the advisability of establishing a na- 
tionwide board of officials. Because conditions varied 
so in different parts of the country the Committee felt 
that a stereotyped examination issued from a central 
source would not be suitable for all. The Committee 
believed that the best plan was the organization of lo- 
cal boards or “bureaus” as they were often called and 
asked the state basketball chairmen to establish, if it 
were practical, boards in their districts, composed of 
women who had experience and were qualified. Sev- 
eral of the state chairmen readily accepted the idea and 
organized boards through which referees could qualify 
through a written examination and a “try-out” before 
a committee. 

The first step toward a national organization was 
taken in 1925 when the National Basketball Committee 
appointed Anita Preston of Temple University, one of 
its committee members, as chairman of an officials’ 
committee. This committee was given the assignment 
of drawing up a sample constitution and compiling 
suggestions for the organization of new boards. Among 
the suggestions made were the following: 


Two story of the inception and growth of the 


1. Method of Organization. 
a. A minimum of five women may organize themselves 


into a Board upon receiving the sanction of the State Chair- 
man, who has received recommendations from at least three 
different institutions; or, 

b. An institute, sponsored by the State Chairman, may be 
formed for the training of efficient officials, by having practice 
in refereeing, criticisms, discussions of rules, and of the quali- 
fications of a good official, ending with an examination by some 
recognized woman authority. Those passing the examination 
are charter members of the Board. 

2. The charter members shall adopt the constitution ay- 
thorized by the National Committee filling in details and draw- 
ing up by-laws necessary to fit the condition of the local or- 
ganization. These must be approved by the State Chairman 
and the National Committee. 

3. Membership shall be restricted to women. 

4. Only one Board may be recognized by the State Chair- 
man in any community. 


General Plans for Suggestions 

1. Fees. The minimum fee shall be decided by each local 
organization but the maximum fee shall not exceed $5.00 and 
expenses for a local game, $7.50 for a double-header, or a fair 
rate of increase according to mileage or time for distance games, 

2. Official rules shall be used; no modifications will be al- 
lowed. 

3. Interpretative meetings and games may be conducted at 
the opening of the season, each year. 

4. Members must have no official connection with any or- 
ganization whose policies are detrimental to the promotion of 
the best type of women’s athletics. 

5. The National Committee is ready to aid any local or- 
ganizations. 

6. The official interpretation must always be referred to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee for final decision. 

7. Members of the Examining Board must have two years’ 
experience after the Board has been organized for that length 
of time.t 

During these early years each board constructed its 
own practical and theoretical examinations and set up 
passing grades. As was to be expected, standards 
varied and ratings were non-transferable. In the fall 
of 1927 Grace Jones, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Women’s Basketball, and Elise Nelson, 1927- 
28 chairman of the Officials Committee felt that the 
time had come for the establishment of uniform stand- 
ards and examinations. The following letter was sent 
to all local board chairmen: 

Would your local Board of Officials be interested in join- 
ing with Boards of other sections in the country to form a 
National Board of Women’s Basketball Officials? 

The purpose of such an organization would be to make all 
examinations and method of conducting Boards uniform and 


in this way make an official membership card nationally rec- 
ognized.2 


The reply was most encouraging. Chairmen of the 





1 Basketball Guide. New York: American Sports Publishing 
Co., 1926, p. 60. 
2 Letter in WNORC files. 
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eight local boards which had been organized in various 
cities met in New York in April, 1928, and unanimous- 
ly voted to proceed with the establishment of a national 
organization to be called the Women’s National Offi- 
cials Rating Committee with Helen Shedden of the 
Seiler School in Harrisburg, Pa., as its first chairman. 
Committees were appointed for the drawing up of a 
constitution and the construction of standard examina- 
tions and rating scales. It is of interest to note that the 
eight boards were located in the East: Boston, Harris- 
burg, Lehigh Valley, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Slippery Rock, and Washington, D. C. 

In the same year, the Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee was made a subcommittee of the 
American Physical Education Association’s Committee 
on Women’s Athletics. An Advisory Committee made 
up of the chairmen of all local boards, an Executive 
Committee chosen from this Advisory Committee, and 
a National Examining Committee were formed. With 
the formation of this new subcommittee the establish- 
ment of all boards of officials came under the direct 
supervision of the national chairman of the Women’s 
National Officials Rating Committee instead of the 
state basketball chairmen as had been the case when 
officials’ rating was under the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee on basketball. . 


From the beginning WNORC and the National 
Committee on Women’s Basketball have worked closely 
together. The national basketball chairman serves as a 
member of the WNORC Executive Committee and 
the Basketball Examining Committee. The national 
chairman of WNORC is an advisory member of the 
National Basketball Committee. State basketball chair- 
men cooperate with WNORC in every way possible 
and local board chairmen constantly endeavor to raise 
the standard of basketball for girls and women. 


T would be well at this point to trace the position of 

WNORC in the National Section on Women’s Athle- 
tics. From 1928-32, what is now called the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics was listed as the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical 
Education Association, and the WNORC was included 
here. When the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation reorganized, a section on women’s athletics was 
approved in 1932. The WNORC became a subcom- 
mittee under the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the new section. By 1942 the work of 
WNORC had assumed such importance in the field of 
women’s athletics that NSWA added WNORC to its 
list of standing committees. 

In order to give some idea as to the scope of activi- 
ties and range of interest it seems well to list a few of 
the projects undertaken and actions taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the name of WNORC. 

At first only members of the National Examining 
Committee gave national ratings. Interest in obtaining 
ratings far exceeded the expectations of the Committee 
and the task became too great for the small group. 
Extensive expansion was practically impossible with 
an examining committee located within a small geogra- 
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phical area. How best to fulfill the requests from all 
over the country for competent officials was a real 
question. The solution of the problem seemed to be the 
appointment of national judges who would act as ex- 
aminers for national examinations. These judges, first 
appointed in 1929, were not necessarily nationally rated 
officials or active referees. Appointments were made by 
the national chairman upon the request of the local 
board chairman. Not until 1935 were the judges re- 
quired to pass the national examinations and hold a 
national rating. 

Originally the members of the examining commit- 
tees of all local boards were not required to hold na- 
tional ratings. Very few of the examiners bothered to 
take the examinations. Since it did not seem right for 
these women to have the power to fail or pass candi- 
dates WNORC raised its standards in 1934 by requir- 
ing all examiners to take and pass the national exami- 
nations. From 1934-40 new boards were permitted to 
appoint for one year an examining committee of wom- 
en who did not hold national ratings. In the second 
year all examiners were required to take and pass the 
national examinations. Standards were raised again in 
1940. National authority ceased to be given to the ex- 
aming committees of new boards and to obtain a na- 
tional rating it was necessary to be examined by the 
examining committee of an affiliated board. 

Requirements for affiliation have increased as 
WNORC has grown. At first the only qualification for 
membership into the national organization was the pay- 
ment of annual dues. In 1932 a ruling was passed that 
only local boards that had been organized for one bas- 
ketball season could apply for membership and that a 
copy of the local constitution had to be submitted to the 
National Committee. Again in 1937, WNORC raised 
standards by requiring at least three members of the 
new board to hold national basketball ratings. 


As a committee of NSWA, WNORC has always 
supported the position that participation in an athletic 
program contributes to physical, social, and psychologi- 
cal development. Thus, one of the major goals has 
been the promotion of an athletic program for all girls 
and women rather than a program for the few who 
excel. To achieve this aim many schools have either 
replaced the extramural program by an intramural sys- 
tem or have given preference to the intramural pro- 
gram with regard to facilities, time, and leadership. 
The optimum value of the intramural program is de- 
rived only when the program is organized as a student 
project with definite provision for student leadership 
as well as team participation. As an incentive for the 
student official, WNORC established in 1933 an in- 
tramural rating to be given to bona fide students of 
schools or colleges who passed the tests. At the present 
time students qualify for an intramural rating by pass- 
ing the theoretical and practical examinations with a 
grade of 75 percent and 70 percent respectively. The 
practical examination is judged by a national judge 
and one examiner. Intramural officials receive no pay 
for services as officials and only officiate intramural 


(Continued on page 213) 















A Reconditioning Program for Colleges 






and Universities 


By 
JOHN KRESS 


United States Military Academy 
West Point, New York 


HERMAN J. BEARZY, M.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ARTIME influences provoke many changes— 
Wom temporary, others lasting—in seemingly 

unrelated fields of endeavor. These changes 
generally are timely measures which are effected to 
temporarily weld together the combined efforts of un- 
related groups during a state of emergency to achieve a 
common goal. Many groups labored together to win the 
war but comparatively few of them retained their co- 
operative identities after the cessation of hostilities. 
Among the comparatively few areas in which groups 
have carried over their wartime roles into a peacetime 
venture are physical medicine and physical education. 


Members of both professions were called together 
early in World War II at the urgent request of the 
army to plan a program of health and fitness for com- 
bat casualties. Many weeks of intense study and plan- 
ning were spent in the development of an exercise pro- 
gram designed to allay or prevent deconditioning and to 
accelerate the recovery of combat casualties. This pro- 
gram became officially known as Physical Recondition- 
ing and was immediately accepted by the army. Physical 
reconditioning became the connecting link between 
health and fitness, and, incidentally, between physical 
medicine and physical education. Physical medicine has 
continuously recognized reconditioning as a powerful 
maintenance and restorative agent in the struggle for 
optimum health and fitness. Since the conclusion of the 
recent war, specialists in physical medicine, without 
hesitation, have used reconditioning to hasten recovery. 
Recent observations, however, lead one to conclude that 
some physical educators fail to perceive the real value 
of physical reconditioning as an adjunct to or part of 
physical education. The war-forged professional link 
between physical medicine and physical education ap- 
pears to have been somewhat weakened by the apparent 
reticence of some physical educators to accept physical 
reconditioning as an integral part of physical education. 
It seems strange that this is so when one recalls that 
graduates of physical education schools so willingly co- 
operated in the development and expansion of the orig- 
inal program. It is a rather sad commentary that 


At the time this article was written Dr. Bearzy was at 
West Point. 





physical education which accomplished so much good 
during the developing stages of reconditioning now ap- 
pears to move so slowly toward full participation in its 
many advantages. The number of colleges which have 
realized its value, and have established practical pro- 
grams within their schools, is comparatively small. 
Ohio State University offers physical reconditioning in 
an expanded program of individual physical education. 
Columbia University is now planning a program for 
paraplegics. The University of California in Los An- 
geles and the U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
conduct programs which closely parallel each other. 
The latter two schools are providing services for all 
students who participate in required physical education. 
This seeming lack of interest on.the part of physical 
education may be due to inadequate personnel, facilities, 
or equipment, and possibly to the limited authoritative 
information on this field. It is also possible that a great 
many physical educators are totally unfamiliar with the 
possibilities of physical reconditioning in physical edu- 
cation. Whether or not the physical education profes- 
sion will secure the advantages of the current oppor- 
tunity to accept physical reconditioning as a vital part 
of physical education depends upon the general attitude 
of physical educators toward a service program.** There 
can be little doubt of the worth of established recon- 
ditioning programs. The amazingly good results which 
have been accomplished in Veterans Administration 
and army hospitals have given impetus to a vast ex- 
pansion into civilian hospitals, both public and private. 
Perhaps the profession (physical education) has not 
agreed that physical reconditioning (a distinct service 
program) has a place in physical education. 


It is our opinion that physical reconditioning has a 
very respectable place in physical education and that it 
actually constitutes a genuine sample of progressive 
physical education. It is, concurrently, a means of con- 
tinuing development and one of reeducation when the 
developmental continuity has been interrupted. It may 
engage the most modern techniques of educational 
methodology and may function on sound physiological 







**“Service” is herewith used to imply a provided service, 
not military service. 
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and pedagogical principles. 

It is axiomatic that our best programs of physical 
education are founded upon a careful consideration of 
pupil needs. Unfortunately, it is occasionally charged 
that the health and fitness needs of pupils are sometimes 
relegated to a secondary position to favor peculiar pro- 
gram needs. This is an unfortunate mistake based upon 
an error of judgment and a distorted sense of values. 
A program need is merely a paper need. It may “look 
good on paper” but fail miserably to provide for the 
physical, mental, social, and emotional development of 
the individual. Many program needs completely dis- 
regard the pupils’ fitness for the imposed activities of 
the program. 

When considering individual needs it is well to re- 
member that needs vary in degree and intensity in 
accordance with the health status and/or fitness level 
of the individual concerned. They may also vary from 
time to time within groups or within the individuals 
composing the groups. Needs may be pronounced or 
subdued depending upon the variables of health and 
fitness, both mental and physical. It is recognized as 
increasingly important that programs should be based 
upon pupil needs and interests. Programs so developed 
demand individual attention and treatment. They com- 
mand the respect of educators because they seek to pro- 
vide for all pupils of a school community according to 
their immediate status. Physical reconditioning is de- 
signed to meet individual needs. It may be true that 
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Demonstrations of two forms of shoulder wheels for shoulder injuries; a finger ladder to increase range of motion in injured shoulders; and 
resistive rowing machines to increase shoulder, back, and abdominal tone and strength. 





in essence it is a service program. Is it not also true, 
however, that similar services are rendered to a select 
few in interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams? 

Colleges and universities throughout the United 
States afford very definite services to varsity athletes 
by providing protection against injury and by treating 
injuries as they occur. Team physicians, coaches, and 
trainers act in a cooperative venture to insure the play- 
ing ability of college athletes. The athletes represent but 
a small minority of the populations of most colleges. To 
further substantiate our claims of the current inequal- 
ities of service it may be apropos to point out that 
intercollegiate athletics are purely voluntary while 
much of the participation in physical education is re- 
quired. Are not these students who are required to 
participate in physical activities entitled to the same 
services as the people who volunteer ? 

It would perhaps prove beneficial to all concerned— 
the general student body, intercollegiate athletics, and 
physical education—if some sort of a working agree- 
ment could be precipitated which would provide im- 
mediate observation, care and treatment by a physician, 
and subsequent physical reconditioning by the depart- 
ment of physical education under medical supervision, 
for all students injured in either the voluntary or re- 
quired programs. Much of the treatment and post- 
care could be provided in the hospital, gymnasium, or 
training room. The same doctor who is'responsible for 















the well-being of the athletes might be expected to have 
general supervision of this entire program. 

It must be remembered that many of the men in col- 
lege today have served in the army or navy and have 
experienced the meticulous medical supervision of the 
armed services. It is only natural that they should ex- 
pect similar treatment by the colleges. Is it not con- 
ceivable that, with the increased demand of such a 
student body for care and treatment, college authorities 
might be persuaded to provide additional facilities and 
personnel to meet the pressing need? This question may 
be pure hypothesis. Its suggestion might prove imprac- 
tical but certainly not impossible. If proven practical 
through application, however, it would be a step in the 
direction of a generally more effective health service. 

This idea is not so far fetched as it may seem, The 
authorities of the United States Military Academy be- 
lieve that all cadets are entitled to like treatment. As 
positive proof of their belief they have established 
policy of like service for all cadets. This service includes 
medical and surgical treatment, physical therapy, and 
physical reconditioning. This combined program, which 
will be described later in this article, has gone a long 
way toward solving the problem of immediate needs. 

Sickness and injury present a major problem to all 
physical education departments. This problem is made 
complex indeed by the many responsibilities which at- 











Demonstration of wall pulleys and traveling parallel bars for the reconditioning of shoulder and arm injuries. 



























tach themselves to it. Several pertinent questions might 
be raised at this point to further expand the importance 
of the problem to the physical educator : 

1. Who is responsible for the physical status of sty- 
dents who attend required physical education classes 
and activities, and when does this responsibility begin? 

2. Who should determine when a student who has 
been relatively inactive over a prolonged period of time 
because of sickness, injury, or oe repair is ready 
to return to vigorous activities ? 

3. What can be done with a student who is excused 
from the required course? 

These are but a few of the many questions which 
must be considered when a physical educator plans his 
program to meet individual needs. These aes are 
applicable to all schools and colleges. 

It is an easy matter to assume an individual ig ready 
for full participation or to accept without question the 
advice of a physician who may be totally unfamiliar 
with the activities program. It is also comparatively 
simple to shunt the responsibility for fitness to the stu- 
dent or to the physician. These measures, however, are 
nothing more than weak attempts at problem solving. 

It may be well to emphasize several important points 
regarding the health and fitness of individuals. Irrepar- 
able harm may be done to a student by requiring or per- 
mitting him to participate in a vigorous activity a 

(Continued on page 202) 
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education has long been recognized in our overall 

program of education. Periodicals, curriculum 
guides, and courses of study have been issued on the 
subject; state laws have been passed specifying the 
amount of time that should be given to this area. 

This article does not purport to summarize the value 
of such material. Rather, its purpose, in the main, is to 
indicate that there is definite need for the development 
of adequate physical education facilities if we expect 
to establish a functional program of physical education. 
Obviously, the program.stands little chance of being 
enhanced by a person who is “drafted’’ by the adminis- 
tration to do a job about which he or she has a men- 
ial conception. Certainly there will be little or no. luster 
added to the play activities if they are held in.a ‘crowded 
classroom, narrow hall, or on a “muddy” playground. 
Shortages of material and rising costs have prevented 
many schools from embarking on building projects, 
particularly some much-needed gymnasiums. In lieu 
of this they have turned to some other medium to meet 
their needs. One has been the all-weather playground. 
Other schools, having gymnasiums, have constructed 
such a unit for the sole purpose of giving their schools 
additional playing space and for increasing the number 
of days that children can be outdoors. Some have 
served the school as excellent all-weather units; others 
have been most inadequate. 

In an attempt to answer the question as to what was 
the best type of all-weather surface (in terms of safety, 
cost, maintenance, and utility) a questionnaire was 
sent to seventy-five different school communities in 
the metropolitan area. Fifty-two schools answered as 
follows : 


T HE value of a well rounded program of physical 


1. Do you have a hard surface playground ? 


Yes 44 
No answer 8 


2. What type of surface do you have? 


Type of Surface Percent 
Asphalt, or Black-Top 34.6 
Crushed Rock, Limestone Topping 15.4 
Gravel 5.8 
Gravel, Cinder Topping 3.8 
Macadam and Tanbark 5.8 
Turf 3.8 
Clay 5.8 
Asphalt and Concrete 1.9 
Stone, Tar Topping 3.8 
Cinder 5.8 
No Answer 13.5 
(52 responses ) 100.0 


3. Can you estimate the cost of construction ? 
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The All-Weather Playground 


By 
STANLEY W. McKEE 


Lincoln School 
Highland Park, III. 


The cost of construction will vary considerably. Con- 
dition of the top soil, need for establishing a base, need 
for fill, whether or not drain tile is used, cost of labor, 
and 'the type of topping are a few of the items affecting 
the total cost of the project. Suggestions for things to 
keep in mind in estimating the cost of the project are 
given in the conclusions. 

The following data will give the reader an: idea of 
comparative costs in different cities in Illinois over a 
period of years: 


City Date Cost 
Glencoe 1936 $3.50 
Washington School (Gunn) 1936 70 
Zion 1937 .60 
Cicero 1945 70 
Rock Island 1945 1.89 
Highland Park (Lincoln School) 1946 2.80 
North Aurora 1946 1.50 
Rockford 1946 2.04 
Waukegan 1946 1.25 
Bellwood 1947 1.10 
Oak Park 1947 3.80 
West Aurora 1947 1.33 


If you have an all-weather playground, estimate how 
many more days of outdoor play children obtain: 


Extra Days of Outdoor Play 


30 days 
60 days 
45 days 
20 days 
25 days 
40 days 


36 days average 


4. Do you get the “skinned-knee” complaint from 
parents and teachers? 

This was noted in greater and then lesser degrees in 
terms of the length of time the area had been in use. 
Teaching children how to run on such a surface elimi- 
nates most of the falling and injuries. 

5. How do.you curb injuries on your playgrounds? 

a. Teacher supervision. 
b. Teacher supervision, patrol boys. 
c. Teach safety. 

6. If you were constructing the ideal (in your judg- 
ment) type of playground, what type would you con- 
struct ? 





















Ideal Type of Playground Surface Percent 
Asphalt or Black Top 44.5 
Asphalt and Sod 15.4 
Macadam and Tanbark 1.9 
Gravel, Sand Topping 1.9 
Tanbark 1.9 
Limestone and Sod 3.8 
Macadam 1.9 
Tar and Stone 1.9 
Turf 3.8 
Asphalt and Concrete 1.9 
Asphalt and Tanbark 3.8 
Gravel 1.9 
No Answer 15.4 
(52 responses ) 100.0 


Conclusions 


1. The development of an all-weather playground 
will reduce the mud problem, increase immeasurably 
the number of outdoor play days, and provide the 
school with excellent, additional play space. 

2. The small school with no gymnasium and with- 
out funds to build will find temporary relief from its 
gymnasium needs by constructing such a unit. 

3. Thought should be given to the type of pattern 
(square, rectangle, etc.) that will be used so that the 
surfaced area can be easily adapted to such physical 
education activities as softball, hop scotch, tennis, vol- 
leyball, basketball, and playground ball. 

4. Falling will not be such a problem and such acci- 
dents as knee abrasions will be less likely to occur if 
children are taught how to use the playground by the 
teacher. Injuries that do occur on resilient asphalt are 
clean injuries and are easier to treat than those created 
by falling on gravel. 

5. Asphalt surface absorbs and holds heat; snow 
melts quickly ; water evaporates rapidly. 

6. Tanbark should be used as surfacing under 
swings, slides, and playground apparatus in general. 

7. The cost of construction will be determined by 
such local conditions as labor, condition of the bedsoil, 
grading, filling, drainage, etc. 

There are numerous types of materials used in the 
construction of the black-top or asphalt all-weather 
playground, i.e., in the topping or dressing that is used. 
In general, however, they may be classified as the “hot 
mix” and the cold-rolled rock asphalt. Since there is a 
decided trend toward the construction of the all-weather 
type of playground, it behooves responsible school per- 
sonnel to have at hand some of the pertinent informa- 
tion relating to the construction of such a unit. 

The construction of an all-weather playground at the 
Lincoln School, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois, 
using hot-mix topping, has proved to be successful, 
both as to safety and cost of maintenance. Presented, 
herewith, is information that may be of help to the 
school system which plans to construct such a unit. 

If a contract is to be let, the following specifications 
should be kept in mind: 

1. Each bidder should be required to examine care- 
fully the proposals and specifications. 
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2. There should be a proposal guaranty. 

3. Each bidder should have workmen’s compensa- 
tion and be required to carry full liability. 

4. It may be wise to require a performance bond of 
50 percent of the total contract price and maintenance 
bond of 33-%% percent of the total contract price, 

If there are two separate bids (base course and top- 
ping) the base course specifications should include 
statements about all materials for the base course, all 
stripping, grading, leveling, disposal of all surplus ma- 
terials, and repair of damages to the school grounds 
and apurtenances, rolling and compacting necessary for 
the complete construction of the base course. 

If there is not a suitable base, the area should be 
stripped to a depth of four inches. Before filling the 
area, grades must be established. A grade of one per- 
cent should be allowed if suitable drainage is desired, 
Preliminary to the construction, 2 x 4 inch stakes not 
less than 4 feet apart on the side away from the work 
and backed with earth as a support for the stone when 
laid should be used. When the improvement is com- 
pleted, these may be removed. The filling should be 
spread out in layers and rolled with a ten-ton roller, 
Soft or spongy materials that will not compact should 
be replaced with suitable materials and then thoroughly 
rolled. 

Due consideration should be given to the drainage of 
water. A graduated pitch will provide adequate run-off, 
Adequate drainage can be obtained by laying 6-inch © 
tile pipe laid to the line and graded along two sides of 
the unit, allowing for the discharge of the water into a 
manhole and then to a catch basin. Concrete or vitrified 
tile pipe may be used. The top one-half of all pipe 
joints should be filled with mortar in a ration of 1:3 
of Portland cement and clean, sharp sand. At intervals 
of twenty-five feet, coarse cinders or gravel should be 
placed in the drainage trench, extending from the bot- 
tom of the trench to six inches of the finished play- 
ground elevation, thus forming a column not less than 
2 feet square. 

After spreading and harrowing the base course ma- 
terials, the following procedure should be followed: 

1. The course should be thoroughly rolled with a 
ten-ton roller at a speed not to exceed 65 linear feet per 
minute until it is thoroughly keyed, interstices of metal 
are reduced to a minimum, and all settlement ceases. 

2. Any low places that develop during rolling should 
be loosened and refilled with the same kind of material. 

3. After most of the dry rolling is completed, screen- 
ings (100 percent of which pass through a one-inch 
screen and 40-80 percent through a 14-inch screen) 
should be applied gradually over the surface during the 
finishing process of the dry rolling so that they com- 
pletely fill the interstices. 

Oftentimes the top coat is applied soon after the base 
has been rolled. We allowed the base to settle during 
the winter months, and thus the rain and snow had 
ample time to seep through the bed. The coagulation of 
materials formed a much more solid base. After sev- 
eral years of use, there are no breaks, fissures, or faults 
in the surface, and there has been no need for patching. 
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Health Education 


Colleges and universities offering workshops or summer 
courses in health education may wish to notify the national office. 
As indicated in the February Journal a general list of summer 
session offerings is scheduled for the April issue. 

Members wishing to register for positions in health education 
should provide the following information : name, address, present 
position, college training, specific courses in health, specific ex- 
perience in health teaching, and the type of position desired. 

Plans are being made to offer exchange placement informa- 
tion at the convention. 

Wednesday of American Education Week, November 6-12, 
1949, has been designated health and safety day. The general 
theme of the week will be “Making Democracy Work.” 

Miss Vivian Drenckhahn has beén appointed Director of 
Health Education Service for the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. 

Miss Pauline Williamson has recently organized the Ameri- 
can Association for Gifted Children with headquarters at 15 
Gramercy Park, New York, New York. 

Dr. Clair Turner, assistant to the president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and professor of public 
health emeritus at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has gone to Iran for two months to make a public health sur- 
vey. Dr. Turner is one of a group of specialists who have been 
sent to Iran by Overseas Consultants under a contract with the 
Iranian government. 


Phystcal Education 


Dr. Carl Diem, the leading German physical educator, 
is the author of a book entitled Physical Training According 
to Goethe, Waldemar Kramer Press, Frankfurt am Main, 
1948. The price of the book is approximately $4.95 in Ameri- 
can funds. The text is well indexed and documented. It con- 
tains a number of excellent illustrations. 

At the 52nd annual meeting of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association held in Chicago last year the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“Wuereas the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation has established a Committee on Re- 
lationships with the Armed Forces, and 

“Wuereas the personnel of the College Physical Education 
Association has an important relationship to the physical edu- 
cation of college men and is expected in time of war to imple- 
ment the policies and programs of the armed forces insofar 
zs they affect college students, 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association express its good wishes for the success of 
this Committee and offer its services in the furtherance of 
such cooperative relationships as may be established.” 

Volleyball enthusiasts will be interested in examining the 
publication entitled International Volleyball Review if they are 
not already acquainted with it. For further information write 
Dr. David T. Gordon, 453 Washington Street, Boston 11, Mass. 

Information relative to securing flying accommodations to 
the Lingiad and World Sport Exhibition in Stockholm, Sweden, 
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this summer may be secured by writing the Washington Office. 
American Overseas Airlines, which has completed nearly 18,000 
trans-Atlantic flights, points out that the period of the Lingiad 
in Stockholm is the very busiest time for passenger traffic to 
Scandinavia. Requests for reservations on flights to Sweden 
should be made at the earliest possible time. All meals are in- 
cluded and there are no tips. Sixty-six pounds of baggage can 
be carried free. 


Recreation 


The Association of Private Camps recently sponsored “The 
Camp Convention, 1949,” February 2, 3, 4, and 5, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. Several members of our Association 
attended this convention. Convention findings and information 
may be secured by writing the Association of Private Camps, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


A workshop session on public recreation opportunities in 
rural areas was held in Fresno, California, on February 5, 
1949. This conference was one phase of a series of conferences 
developed by the California State Department of Education to- 
gether with other government, social, civic, educational, and 
professional agencies. Information may be obtained from Verne 
S. Landreth, State Department of Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif., relative to the findings and results obtained at this gath- 
ering. 


National Education Association 


The following resolution was approved by the College Phys- 
ical Education Association, December, 1948: 

BE IT RESOLVED that the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion go on record as expressing appreciation to the National 
Education Association for making the NEA Research Division 
available for research on selected problems in physical educa- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous 


In January a new policy of presenting the members of key 
groups on the table of contents was inaugurated. A schedule of 
previously published materials and those to be published may 
be found in the table of contents in this issue. Other Association 
materials will also be published from time to time. Insofar as 
possible, such material will be alternated each month with that 
regularly shown on the lower half of the table of. contents. 

Students at Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New 
York, have written, printed, and distributed for their own use 
a group of pamphlets entitled What Every Person Should 
Know About Colds, What Every Pupil Should Know About 
Being a Spectator, What Every Pupil Should Know About 
Dances, and What Every Pupil Should’ Know About Good 
Grooming. 

Section chairmen and other members planning programs 
for the Boston convention may avail themselves of the use of a 
standard wire recording machine. Dr. George Gloss, University 
of Maryland, College Park, has offered his private recorder 
for this purpose. The Association will purchase a limited 
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number of recording spools for this service. Specific schedules 
may be cleared by writing Dr. Gloss. 

Dr. Gloss, chairman of the Visual Education Committee of 
the Association, will be responsible for planning a showing of 
movies during the Boston convention. He requests members of 
the profession to forward to him the names of outstanding 
films which should be shown during the convention. All sug- 
gestions should be sent to Dr. Gloss at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

A world sport exhibition, a general sport exhibition, a sport 
industry exhibition and a tourist exhibition have been planned in 
conjunction with the Lingiad to be held in Stockholm, Sweden. 
The exhibitions will be open from June 17 to August 28. Ap- 
plication for participation should be made to the Exhibitions’ 
Secretariat, Berger Jarlsgaten 25, Stockholm. Mr. K. J. R. 
Bernstrom, Embassy of Sweden, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced that official registration deadlines have been extended 
from February 15 to March 15. 

The College Physical Education Association took action up- 
on the recommendation of the Teacher-Education Committee 
of the Association at its business meeting on December 28, 1948, 
to approve the Jackson’s Mill report, adopt the report as its 
guide, and make every effort to implement the adoption of the 
suggested standards. The committee recommended that the 
Association cooperate with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and other institutions and organ- 
izations interested in the professional preparation of teachers 
and leaders in physical education, health education, and recrea- 
tion in any valid effort to upgrade such preparation, and that 
the Association approve the efforts of the National Conference 
on Graduate Study and offer its full cooperation in carrying 
this important work forward. 

Two recently released movies should prove of interest to the 
profession. One is, RKO-Pathe “Who’s Delinquent?” and the 
other, Republic Pictures’ “Wake of the Red Witch.” The for- 
mer deals with the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and the latter utilizes some very fine underwater swim- 
ming sequences. 
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By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


The following officers will be elected at the Southwest 
District Conference in Phoenix, May 5-7: president-elect, 
secretary-treasurer, vice president for health, vice president for 
physical education, vice presidents-elect for health, physical 
education, and recreation, chairmen of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Section, Teacher Education Section, Research Section, 
Women’s Athletics Section, Secondary Education Section, and 
College Education Section. Recommendations should be sent 
to a member of the Nominating Committee as soon as possible. 
Members of the Nominating Committee include Larry Houston, 
451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California; Howard 
Bell, 451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California; 
Frank Williams, Arizona State Department of Health, 
Phoenix; Glen Worthington, 272 West Ist, South, Logan, 
Utah; Vada Overton, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Ruth Russell, 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; Alice Bronson, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Luell Weed, Stanford 
University, California; Marie Nogues, chairman, Mills College, 
Oakland 13, California. 


ce ee By Dave Cox 

The California State Recreation Commission convened for 
its annual session and conference at Santa Barbara on Feb- 
ruary 9, 10, 11. Meetings were exceptionally well attended. 


















































WHEN: May 5-6-7, 1949. 

WHERE: Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona. 
WHY: Fun, education, stimulation, 
WHAT: The Southwest District Convention. 


Don’t forget to come! 
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The new state recreation director, Sterling Winans, directed 
the three-day conference which was a highly recreational and 
inspirational program, The new staff of recreational consuyl- 
tants and area directors were kept continually busy answering 
the requests of the many community and municipal leaders 
present. 

For the first time Los Angeles City Schools attempted and 
successfully completed a high school football and basketball} 
championship play-off. The football title was won by Fremont 
High School after winning nine games and having one end in 
a tie. The basketball tournament was finally won by Washing- 
ton High School. 

Clark Shaughnessy, famous coach of the Los Angeles Rams, 
was the main speaker at the meeting of the San Gabriel Valley 
Unit of the California state association. He gave an inspira- 
tional talk to the group of teachers, administrators, and 
coaches, and highly complimented this type of organization, 


NEVADA ..... «. « « « « By Alice Summit 

After many years, hockey is being revived in the south- 
eastern section of Nevada. Since very few high schools in the 
state are large enough to even have one team, it has been 
difficult to promote this team sport. However, through the 
cooperation of Arlene Doyle, Tri Hi Y secretary, Las Vegas, 
Alice Summit, Las Vegas High School, and others, hockey is 
coming to the front in the Las Vegas area. This area is also 
sponsoring several playdays within neighboring schools. Let's 
hear from the other sections of the state. 

The physical education majors and minors at the University 
of Nevada are planning a statewide playday to be held April 
30. Gwen Byrd, president, is chairman of the committee. Both 
team and individual sports will be featured. The University 
of Nevada girls will present a dance and tumbling demon- 
stration. 


ARIZONA ... . . « « « By Regna F. Breneman 

Miss Margaret Klann has been appointed Southwest District 
chairman for archery publicity. Appointed to help her prepare 
publicity and to aid in making archery more popular in each 
state in the district are Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, for Arizona; Frances McGill, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, for New Mexico; Marge Price, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, for Nevada; Margaret Barr, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, for northern California; Edith 
Hyde, UCLA at Los Angeles, for southern California; and 
Rachel Yoeum, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, for 
Utah. 

The Arizona Interscholastic Association recently granted - 
Arizona State College permission to hold an annual statewide 
dance symposium for high school girls. The dance symposium 
was held February 26, This event has been held in the past, 
but has been limited to certain districts of the state. 

In December the University of Arizona women’s physical 
education department was host at the semi-annual sportsday 
for college women. Teams were entered in hockey, volleyball, 
archery, tennis, badminton, and dance. Colleges participating 
were Phcenix College, Arizona State College at Tempe, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, University of New Mexico, and Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff. Miss Elizabeth Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona staff was in charge of the program arrange- 
ment for the day. 

A tennis umpiring clinic was held on the Arizona State 
College campus Saturday, January 22, in order to help those 
who planned to take the umpiring rating tests given Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5. Miss Marian Joy and Miss Margaret Klann 
were in charge of the clinic and umpiring tests. 

The women’s physical education department at Arizona State 
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College presented its annual first-semester dance demonstra- 
tion on the night of January 20. Each of the regular dance 
classes, folk, tap, social, modern, etc., presented one of the 
numbers learned during the semester, in order that the student 
body could see what types of dances were being taught in 
activity classes. 

The WAA initiated 40 members on January 19, One intra- 
mural sweater was awarded, and an invitation to join “A” 
Club was issued to Lillian Sinclair, who was initiated in the 
traditional sunrise services, January 8. 


NEW MEXICO . .. . - - + + « By Caskey Settle 

Skiing has become very popular in New Mexico during the 
last two years. The University of New Mexico, New Mexico 
Highlands University, and the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts have ski clubs and intramural 
and varsity ski teams. Among the high schools with ski teams 
are Santa Fe, Taos, Albuquerque, Las Vegas, and Los Alamos. 
Highlands University held an open meet on January 16, which 
was won by Taos High School. Other competing schools in 
order of score were Highlands University, A&M College, Santa 
Fe High School, Los Alamos High School, and Las Vegas 
High School. Don Bolander of Taos did the mile and a quarter 
downhill course in one minute. 

The interest in sports days continues to grow. Since our last 
report Albuquerque has held a tennis sports day with three 
schools and 39 participants, volleyball days in Raton, Hobbs, 
and Albuquerque with 68 schools and 410 participants, and 
basketball days in Albuquerque and Carlsbad with 37 schools 
and 260 girls participating. 

A committee of five junior and senior high school teachers 
of physical education, four classroom teachers, three school 
nurses, and the director of instruction of Albuquerque schools 
has been appointed to plan health units for every grade. They 
will start by giving tests to high school students and base the 
new curriculum on the findings of those tests. 

A total of 210 men have passed the test for registered officials 
for basketball and joined the Coaches and Officials Association. 
This is by far the greatest number we have had. The athletic 
association is requesting that only registered officials be used 
in interscholastic games. 
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By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA ...... . . . . By Inga Hoem 

The Montana Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held one of its most successful annual meet- 
ings since its organization on Saturday, December 4, in spite 
of a terrific blizzard which made roads icy and some impas- 
sable. A number of people who started for the meeting had to 
turn back, although some came by bus or train over a distance 
of 400 miles. 

“Functional Health Teaching” was the theme of the sympo- 
sium, led by Miss Lillian Cervenka, instructor in health and 
physical education at Billings High School; Miss Wava L. 
Dixon, tuberculosis nursing consultant with the State Board 
of Health; and Mr. Vincent Wilson, acting director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Montana University at 
Missoula. 

One of the many interesting things at the meeting was the 
Participation in discussions by students of the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions of Montana. After the sectional meetings, the 
students presented a list of their problems with suggestions 
to the group for assisting in their solution. 

The Committee on Teacher Training in Health Education 
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presented a discussion on the Guide for the Montana School 
Health Program, which is now being written by the Commit- 
tee and teachers on the elementary, high school, and college 
level for teachers in rural elementary and high schools of 
Montana. 

An Outline for a Basic Course in Health Education for 
Teacher Training in Montana, Written by the Montana Com- 
mittee for Teacher Training in Health Education, has just come 
off the press. We feel that it is an unusual piece of work and 
that it meets the needs of Montana’s teachers. 

The physical education and recreational demonstrations, 
which were excellent and varied enough to be of interest to all 
those attending, were presented by the following: Arthur Bland, 
Bozeman Recreation Department; Pierce Patterson, Bozeman 
Elementary Schools; Marjorie Stevenson, director of women’s 
health and physical education, Eastern Montana Normal Col- 
lege at Billings; Vesta Davidson, Montana State College; Bob 
Flieger, Montana State College; Mrs. Margaret Sarsfield, Mon- 
tana State University; Marie Haenl, Montana State College. 

Much credit for the success of the meeting is due the com- 
mittee for planning the program. Committee members in- 
cluded Miss Marga Hosaeus, director of women’s physical 
education, Montana State College, Bozeman, chairman; Dr. 
Agnes Stoodley, director, women’s physical education; Miss 
Wava L. Dixon, State Board of Health; and Mr. Vincent 
Wilson of Montana University. 

The committee on arrangements was responsible for a fine 
luncheon, as well as other details of the meeting. Miss Marie 
Haenl, Miss Vesta Davidson, and Miss Lucille Clydesdale, all 
instructors of physical education at Montana State College, 
were members of the committee. The group asked that next 
year the annual meeting be extended to two days or one and 
a half days at least. 


WASHINGTON 


The Spokane Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation under the direction of its president, Gene Allen, 
held its second professional meeting of the year on December 
16. A constitution was adopted and topics selected for discus- 
sion at future meetings. These were the contribution of physical 
education to the mental, social, and emotional education of the 
child, interschool athletics in education, the health program, 
and the use of audio-visual materials in health and physical 
education. 

The place of social hygiene instruction in education was 
discussed at the December meeting. Following the showing 
of the film, Human Growth, Ed Crooks, chairman, lel a panel 
discussion on the various phases of social hygiene instruction. 
Members of the panel were Dr. Elizabeth White, physician; 
Dr. Eldon Bond, psychologist; Elsa Pinkham, physical educa- 
tor; and Mrs. J. C. Bailey, PTA representative. As an out- 
growth of the session the Association directed its executive 
committee to meet with the administration of the Spokane pub- 
lic. schools and proffer the support of the organization in a 
study of the entire health instruction program in the public 
schools, with special attention given to social hygiene instruc- 
tion. 

Attendance at the in-service education course in western 
dancing under the direction of Edwin S. Henderson, super- 
visor of physical education, Spokane, has nearly doubled in the 
first four meetings. Teachers from Spokane and five neigh- 
boring towns have increased the ranks from 55 to 100 in- 
terested participants. 

The first Northwest Recreation Camp will be established this 
year in the Hayburn State Park, Lake Chatcalet, Idaho, May 
11-18. The camp will follow the plan of the famous Black Hi.1 
Recreational Laboratory Camp of Minnesota. Family recrea- 
tion will be the theme of the first session. Other phases of rec- 
reation will be included in the total program with the camp co- 
operating and sharing in the program. Research professionals 
will be available, but the main objective is participation. The 
camp, a self-supporting one, will charge a fee of $25.00 for 
the week. Campers will be limited to 90 with preference given 
to first registrants. 

Farticipants will be those interested in recreation—lay people, 
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TEACHING POSTURE and BODY MECHANICS 


by Ellen Davis Kelly, Ph.D., The Pennsylvania State College 


A non-technical presentation to help elementary 
teachers, health and physical education teachers, and 
parents stimulate children to want better posture. Dr. 
Kelly describes standards of body mechanics and _ in- 
cludes the activities through which they may be taught 
to children of all ages. The space, age, and sex indexing 
of games, stunts, and exercises facilitates the selection 
of suitable activities for various situations. Two chapters 
devoted to materials for use in the classroom! The sec- 
tion on the organization and administration of the pre- 
ventive and corrective aspects of the body mechanics 
program considers examinations and records, integration 
with. school medical services, home-school-community 
cooperation, and the personal and professional require- 
ments of the body mechanics specialist. Here is a text 
which continues where theoretical ‘‘correctives’’ courses 
usually stop, by presenting a preventive program adap- 
ted to typical school situations. 


Among the contents: 


Factors Influencing Posture; Good Body 
Mechanics Described; Posture Examina- 
tions, Records and Grading; Teaching 
the Fundamental Skills; Activities for the 
Gymnasium or Playground, Classroom; 
Activities in the Corrective Program. 
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DESIGN FOR TENNIS 


by Mary K. Browne, Former National Women’s Tennis Champion 


From long years of experience as a tennis expert and ° 
instructor, Mary .K. Browne presents, through sixty-one 
illustrations of technique and detailed text material, a 
method of teaching and learning tennis. In addition 
to information about the selection of the racket, strokes, 
court play, and individual and group instruction, she 
comments upon court construction and care, racket and 
ball construction, tournaments, and duties of match offi- 
cials. Her own invention—Battleboard Tennis—for in- 
door play and practice appears in print for the use of all. 
Excellent book for men and women instructors and boys 
and girls who want to learn how to play. 


The Contents: 

Evolution of Tennis Strokes, Racket Study, 
Ground Strokes, Service, Overhead Smash, 
Volley and Rally Strokes, Fundamentals 
of the Strokes, Control, Placements and 
Strategy, Class Organization, Common 
Faults and their Correction, The Game, 
Court Construction and Care, Racket and 
Ball Construction, Battleboard Tennis, 
Officiating. 


5 2"x8 34” Ilustrated March, 1949 $3.00 
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those working with rural, church, industrial, youth, or teach- 
ers’ groups, and those trained as recreational leaders. Reverend 
Donald Clayton of Moscow, Idaho, is chairman of the plan- 
ning committee. Further information may be secured by writ- 
ing to him or Agnes M. McQuarrie, department of physical 


-education for women, State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Washington. 

The school of physical education of the State College of 
Washington and the State Department of Public Instruction 
will join forces for the conduction of in-service training pro- 
grams in eastern Washington public schools. 

Volleyball officials’ ratings by the Inland Empire Rating 
Board ended in January with seventeen of the thirty-six aspi- 
rants receiving their national ratings. Six local and ten in- 
tramural ratings also were awarded. Both college students and 
high school and college instructors took the examination. Doro- 
thea A. Coleman, State College of Washington, was chair- 
man of the activities which were conducted at the State Col- 
lege and at the University of Idaho. Other rating officials 
from Washington State College were Mildred B. Wohlford, 
Mary Ellen McKee, Shirley Cox, Leona Holderness, and Mary 
Lou White. The University of Idaho was represented by Mabel 
Locke, chairman of the Inland Board, and Natalie Wells, in- 
structor. Volleyball teams were women students from Washing- 
ton State College, the University of Idaho, and Northern 
Idaho College of Education. 

Basketball clinics for the benefit of students and instructors 
in high school and college began in February under the chair- 
manship of Miss McKee. One clinic took place at Eastern 
Washington College of Education on February 19; another was 
held at the University of Idaho on the 26th for the Washington 
State College-University of Idaho area. Ratings of officials will 
be given in late March. 

The Puyallup public school children are the first in the 
State of Washington to receive sodium fluoride treatments 
which are being given by the State Mobile Demonstration 
Dental Unit. Sponsored by the State Department of Health 
in cooperation with the State Dental Association, the purpose 
of the unit is (1) to demonstrate the benefis and limitations 
of topical application of fluorides, (2) to inform the public 
generally in regard to topical fluoride treatments, and (3) to 
arouse more dental health consciousness on the part of all 
communities and to motivate them to carry on programs of 
their own. 

The selection of Puyallup for the starting point illustrates 
what can be done when community organizations combine 
their efforts. The local dental association requested the unit 
with the backing of the local Parent-Teacher Association, 
school board, and the County Health Department. Miss Adah 
Sands, health coordinator, set up the necessary mechanics for 
the program. 

Field trips for high school health education teachers were 
conducted in the Seattle area during January for the purpose 
of acquainting insiructors with the functions and facilities of 
the local health department. A. ‘C. Pelton, director of physical 
education, Seattle, and Katharine A. Wolfe, assistant in health 
education, with the cooperation of the Seattle and King County 
Health Department, were instrumental in setting the program 
into motion. The program opened with an orientation meeting 
under the leadership of Barbara Kahn, health coordinator for 
Seattle and King County. Field tours were made in the com- 
pany of a special sanitarian and included milk inspection, 
meat sanitation, restaurant and general sanitation. Among the 
places visited were a slaughter house, meat market, bakery, 
and a freezing locker. The teachers then met with Dr. Emil 
Palmquist, director of public health, to learn of other protec- 
tive measures for the welfare of the public. The tours ended 
with visits to health clinics and laboratories. 

Future plans of the health and physical education staff in- 
clude the planning of a similar program for high school stu- 
dents. 

Roosevelt High School in Seattle has resumed its remedial! 
physical education program. The program began in 1937 but 
was halted in 1942 because of the lack of examining physicians 
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and teaching personnel, The program provides a speciaj ph 
ical education program for those, who, in the OPinion of the 
examining physician, might benefit from remedial work Oth ‘ 
special cases are referred to the school health servic + 
ment for follow-up work. 


Of 492 freshman and sophomore boys examined, 81 wy 
recommended for remedial work, Of 457 girls, 78 were Pre 
to be in need of special classes. The majority of cases pr 
into four categories: general posture, muscle tone, feet =a 
underweight or overweight. No heart cases were discovered 
among the boys, but 29 girls were classified in this category 

A photograph made through a posture screen is used in cnn 
nection with counseling the student and showing him why he 
has been placed in a special class. Underweight students have 
a special period in which they may have milk and a sweet roll 

In operation since the fall of 1947, the program has made 
such progress as to merit favorable public reaction, according 
to William E. Haroldson who described the program for the 
benefit of subscribers to the Bulletin of the Washington As. 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
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The physical education majors and minors in the depart- 
ment of physical education for women at the University of 
Washington sponsored a Parents’ Night on the 25th of Febry. 
ary. Parents toured Hutchinson Hall before being served , 
buffet supper. Swimming, tumbling, marching, gymnastics, mod- 
ern dance, square dancing, badminton, basketball, field sports 
archery, vol-eyball and fencing were demonstrated by various 
student groups. Square dancing for guests and students con. 
cluded the program which was planned and organized by the 
club under the direction of their president, Olive Dickson, and 
their faculty adviser, Katherine Fox. 


The annual Dance Drama presented in early March by 
Orchesis and the Dance Drama cast at the University of 
Washington featured the folklore of the Bayou country of 
Louisiana. The music of Gershwin, Still, Handy, and Aaron 
Copeland was utilized for “Gumbo Ya-Ya,” title of the drama. 
Mary Aid de Vries directed the dance group in the presenta- 
tion. 

Under the leadership of John J. Klumb, athletic director, 
the Walla Walla public schools, invited the public to view 
its physical education program at a demonstration night in 
January. All phases of physical education were presented by 
both elementary and high school pupils. 

The Blue Mountain Ski Club has extended its activities 
to folk dancing. Grace T. Houghton, director of high school 
girls’ physical education, Walla Walla public schools, taught 
European dances at the Walla Walla meeting and followed 
with schottisches, polkas, and square dance instruction for 
the members at their December meeting held in Weston. 

Two hundred junior and senior high school students in 
Yakima receive instruction or participate in league bowling. 
Arrangements were made through the efforts of the physical 
education department of the public schools which is directed 
by Howard Schaub. 

Mr. L. G. Carmody has recently been appointed as assistant 
professor of physical education at the University of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Carmody is a graduate of Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington. He was a 
member of the West All-Star Football Team in 1947. In 1948 
he received his master’s degree from Columbia University. 
While doing graduate work at Columbia he taught at City 
College, New York. Mr. Carmody was a B-29 heavy bombard- 
ment pilot in the Air Corps from 1942-1945, with the rank 
of second lieutenant. At the University of Washington, Car- 
mody is teaching professional courses in physical education, 
health education, and physical education activities. 


OREGON ...... .. . . +. By Katherine Rahl 

The officers of the Oregon Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are: president, Miss Erma Weit, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; vice president (Eastern Dis- 
trict), Mr. Vernon Bennion, Hermiston High School, Hermis- 
ton; secretary, Miss Marjorie Herr, Albany High School, 
Albany; treasurer, Mr. Paul Johnston, supervisor of health and 
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ducation, Springfield public schools, Springfield; 
{health education, Miss Gertrude Branthover, Cot- 

e Grove High School, Cottage Grove; chairman of physi- 
> education, Mr. Ray Hendrickson, University High School, 
Eugene: chairman of recreation, Mr. Charles Walker, depart- 
ment a recreation, Portland; representative to State Joint 
Advisory Council for Health and Physical Fitness, Dr. Eva 
Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis ;_ past presidents (ex- 
oficio), Mr. Ray Hendrickson, University High School, Eu- 
gene, and Mr. Vernon Gilmore, Salem High School, Salem; 
publicity chairman, Miss Katherine M. Rahl, State Department 
of Education, Salem. 

Two hundred teachers of health and physical education 
and directors of recreation registered in Portland on December 
3 and 4 for the annual meeting of the Oregon Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Miss Erma 
Weir, president, presided at the opening session. Spencer 
Reeves of the University of Washington and president of the 
Northwest District Association greeted the delegates and 
urged one hundred percent attendance at the Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention in Portland on April 14, 15, and 16. 


L. B. Mayfield, superintendent of the Coos Bay public 
schools, delivered the address of the opening session and ad- 
monished teachers of physical education to plan programs that 
will meet the objectives and fill the needs of one hundred 
percent of the children. 

Reorganization of Oregon’s State Joint Committee for 
Health and Physical Fitness was approved in action taken 
by the Committee in Salem on November 23. The Commit- 
tee will henceforth be known as the State Joint Advisory 
Council. The action culminates a nine-months’ consideration 
of various reorganization plans studied by the Executive 
Committee of the body and was taken in accepting the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s report. 

Mr. Vernon Sprague and Dr. Dorothy Mohr of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon served as consultants at five high school 
workshops last fall. Bend, The Dalles, Park Rose, Spring- 
field, and Astoria were centers for the regional institutes at 
which Mr. Sprague guided discussions for problems in boys’ 
physical education and Dr. Mohr did the same for the girls. 


The elementary in-service training program in Oregon for 
the present school year has provided an opportunity for the 
administrators and teachers of the first eight grades to dis- 
cuss their physical education teaching problems with teachers 
of the same grades from some of the other schools. The physi- 
cal education section was conducted by George J. Sirnio, state 
supervisor of health and physical education. 

The theme for this section was, “Meeting the Children’s 
Needs Through Physical Activity.” The answer to the ques- 
tion, “What are some of these needs?” was a natural leadup 
for group discussion of some of the growth and development 
characteristics of pupils in the elementary grades. The rec- 
ognized physiological need for physical activity which arises, 
from these characteristics largely determines the content of the 
physical education program. 

The value of, and the need for, a program of physical edu- 
cation in. balance with the other subject areas in the cur- 
riculum in the elementary school to develop each pupil to his 
fullest physical potentialities was discussed. 

The content of the daily and yearly physical education pro- 
gram at the various grade levels was discussed in terms of 
objectives, time allotments, facilities and equipment, selection 
of activities, use of the physical education course of study, 
class organization, and the evaluation of pupil progress. 

There is a need for more of the workshop type of in-service 
training which would enable the teachers to solve some of 
their problems by observing actual demonstrations of physical 
education activities using school pupils in a classroom situa- 
tion, 

The topic “Child Development Through Health Instruc- 
tion” was assigned for the majority of sections in health educa- 
tion for the elementary institutes. Inasmuch as the theme of 
the work conferences was meeting the physiological and psy- 
chological needs of children through the various special medi- 
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ums of education, an effort was made in the health education 
section to relate the work of all the specialists so that each 
individual teacher would be. able to consider the overall health 
of her particular class each year, yet take care of the special 
needs. of individual children. Discussion in each period, led 
by Miss Katherine M. Rahl, state supervisor of health and 
physical education, concerned health services and health in- 
struction, with healthful living as a goal. 

Considerable time was spent in considering the new point 
of view regarding health instruction set forth by the NEA 
and AMA Joint Committee on the major objective of health 
instruction, “To give to every child the opportunity to learn 
and to practice intelligent methods of self-direction.” This 
point of view involves “setting up standards that are attain- 
able; to do that, content at each grade level must be deter- 
mined by the known needs and characteristics of children at 
that level, as revealed by modern research.” 


Instructors reported on projects which accomplish self- 
direction in the child rather than an authoritative, rote-learn- 
ing type of health instruction that means nothing to the 
child at the time of learning. 

Discussion showed a need for integration of the health serv- 
ices, health instruction, and physical education so as to im- 
prove the actual health of each child from the point of view 
both of teacher and child and to keep alive the curiosity of 
the child regarding himself. 


Miss Elsa Schneider and Mr. Simon McNeely, specialists 
in elementary health instruction and physical education from 
the U.S. Office of Education, assisted with three elementary 
work conferences in Oregon and appeared as speakers and 
consultants at conferences of elementary and junior high school 
principals, 

Health education workshops, sponsored by the General Ex- 
tension Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, with Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead as instructor, are being 
conducted in Pendleton, Eugene, and Portland. 


Mr. R. J. Antonacci, instructor of physical education and 
wrestling coach, directed a state high school coaches’ wrest- 
ling clinic at Oregon State College on January 7 and 8. The 
three sessions covered the following phases: learnings ac- 
quired from wrestling; pre-season training methods; effects 
of diet and weight control; organization of wrestling season, 
equipment, and safety measures; basic and advanced skills, 
take-down variations, escapes, falls, reverses and chain wres- 
ting system; and officiating drills. This is the first annual 
clinic to be sponsored by the physical education and inter- 
collegiate athletic departments as a method of in-service 
training. Mr. Antonacci, who coached an undefeated team last 
season, was a former “Big Ten” and national amateur wres- 
tling “champion while attending Indiana University. Dr. Clair 
V. Langton welcomed those attending, and Dr. Dale Allman 
and Professor D. Dixon assisted Mr. Antonacci. 

The Northern Oregon Board of Women Officials was or- 
ganized on October 23 for the purpose of providing approved 
basketball officials and interpreting rules in the interest of the 
standardization and improvement of officiating in basketball. 
Mildred Crain, Marylhurst College, was elected chairman; 
Jean Horner, Lewis and Clark College, vice chairman; Pa- 
tricia Brownell, Reed College, treasurer; and Sister Marita 
Joan, St. Mary’s Academy, secretary. A constitution was 
adopted and an examining committee appointed. 

A basketball clinic was held at Lewis and Clark College on 
January 8. The morning session included a discussion of rules 
and interpretations, demonstrations of fouls and violations, 
techniques of officiating, etc. In the afternoon there was a 
demonstration of officiating by nationally rated officials and 
after a short discussion period, all who wished to do so had 
an opportunity to officiate with the help and supervision of 
national officials. Everyone interested in basketball officiating 
was invited to attend the clinic. 

The first rating examination was given at Lewis and Clark 
College on Saturday, February 5. A second rating examina- 
tion is set for Saturday, March 5, at a location to be an- 
nounced later. 









































































































































The Women’s Recreation Association of Eastern Oregon 
College of Education is trying a new method of selecting 
its sport and recreational activity managers. Any college 
woman interested in a position makes application on an espe- 
cially prepared form, which when filled out will show her 
training and experience and reasons for desiring the position. 
The Executive Council of WRA will select managers from the 
applications, 

Ashland’s “Mountain Mixers,” square dance club of 
Southern Oregon College of Education, is in its third year 
of activity. Participants are students, townspeople, and resi- 
dents from surrounding towns. Any visitor from elsewhere 
on the west coast is welcome. 

The calendar for women’s activities in colleges in the up- 
per Willamette Valley is as follows: archery, Janct Soder- 
berg, Reed College; badminton, Pat Brownell, Reed College; 
basketball, Mildred Crain, Marylhurst College; golf, Hester 
Turner, Lewis & Clark College; modern dance, Libby Carter, 
Reed College; skiing, Mickey Pembaur, Pacific University ; 
softball, Helen Tarr, Pacific University; square dance, Gale 
Curry, Willamette University; swimming, Jean Horner, Lewis 
& Clark College; tennis, Helen Tarr, Pacific University; vol- 
leyball, Helen Fabricius, Linfield College. 

Pat Brownell is chairman and Mildred Crain is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Miss Myrtle Spande has been appointed as assistant pro- 
fessor to direct the physical education workshops being con- 
ducted by’ the school of health and physical education of the 
University of Oregon and the general extension division of 
the State System of Higher Education. 

Miss Spande will carry the responsibility for planning, or- 
ganizing, and teaching the physical education workshops. Each 
teacher makes out a complete yearly program for his or her 
school, taking into account the facilities, school attendance, 
and daily schedule of the program. The workshop runs for 
three quarters during the academic year and during the sum- 
mer session is given on the University of Oregon campus. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


Gretchen Schuyler, Eastern District chairman for NSWA, 
is program chairman for the NSWA section meetings at the 
national convention in Boston, April 19-22. Tentative plaris in- 
clude a demonstration session, a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Competition-NSWA Faces the Issue,” a state representatives’ 
dinner, WNORC meetings, and meetings of the NSWA Legis- 
lative Board. 

The State of Ohio has formulated rules and by-laws govern- 
ing interscholastic sports for girls. These rules were published 
in the Ohio High School Athlete for September, 1948. Copies 
may be secured from the Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, 211 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Succeeding Christine White as chairman of WNORC is 
Norma Leavitt of Illinois State Normal University. We ap- 
preciate the fine work done by Christine White and extend 
to Norma Leavitt an offer of cooperation as she assumes the 
responsibilities of chairman. 

NSWA’s representatives on committees for the International 
Congress at Copenhagen next summer will be Ruth Atwell 
(exhibits) and Jesse Puckett (visual aids). 

Marjorie B. Tate of George Washington University an- 
nounces the first National Intercollegiate Telegraphic Duck 
Pin Bowling Tournament to be sponsored by NSWA. 

To colleges who have duck pin bowling facilities an oppor- 
tunity for nationwide competition is being offered. Those in- 
terested should send in an acceptance form including the 
month (either March or April) the institution plans to enter, 














the name of the institution, and that of the faculty Manage 
A dollar should accompany this form. An official score cea 
may be obtained from Marjorie Tate, George Washington Uni 
versity, Washington 6, D. C. m 

Rules for the competition are as follows: 

Competitors.—Undergraduate women students in good stand. 
ing at any college or university taking at least six credit 
hours are invited to compete, At least ten women must bowl 
from an institution, the five high scorers to count. 

Date.—Any one institution may compete during either of 
both of the two periods shown all ten women from one in- 
stitution must bowl on the same day) : during the 2-week Period 
ending the 4th Saturday in March; during the 2-week Period 
ending the 4th Saturday in April. 


Contest.—Two practice balls before the first game only, Each 
person shall bowl two games. Time for bowling record games 
is to be determined before bowling commences and once begun 
the score must be completed and counted. 


Witnesses—AIl bowling must be witnessed by a faculty ad. 
viser by whom all score sheets must be checked and signed, 


Scoring.—The official playing rules and regulations of the 
National Duck Pin Bowling Congress as described in the 
Official Individual Sports Guide of the National Section op 
Women’s Athletics are to be used. 

Equipment and Play—The specifications of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics must be followed. 

Mailing.—Scores must be postmarked not later than midnight 
of the closing date of each period. Otherwise scores are not 
considered. 

Report—As soon as the results of each period are received 
and tabulated a summary will be mailed to all institutions con- 
sidered. ; 

Point System.—One point for entry; from ten to one points 
for placing first to tenth in the Five-Man, Two-Game Series; 
Individual Two-Game Series; and Individual Single Game. 

Fee—A fee of one dollar will be charged for each year. 

Eleanor Coombe of San Jose State College, technical adviser, 
for the Coronet basketball film mentioned in last month's 
column, has sent in a description of it. 

The first reel is entitled “Basketball Fundamentals,” and 
the grade level is aimed for high school, college, and adult 
groups, although many of the fundamentals may be used at 
an earlier age in the form of lead-up games. The objectives 
of Reel I are: 

1. To demonstrate fundamental techniques of ball handling, 
passing, and shooting. 

2. To emphasize the value of practice. 

3. To suggest the importance of individual skill to team 
SUCCESS. 

A few drills are included showing methods of organization 
for practice. 

Reel II is entitled “Game Play,” and demonstrates individual 
player techniques in offense and defense. Techniques include 
reverse turn, pivoting, feinting and dodging, passing to a 
moving receiver, screening, handling rebounds, defense at the 
basket, and tie-ball. The techniques are shown individually at 
normal speed, in slow motion, and then included in a game 
situation. 

The film was made on an outdoor basketball court in Pull 
man, Washington, and the girls used in the films were chosen 
from those turning out for intramural basketball at Washing- 
ton State College. Contrasting colors were chosen for the 
outfits worn by the members of the two teams. The tech 
niques are not intended to be arranged from simple to com- 
plex, but all basic, fundamental techniques are included, and 
the emphasis will be determined by the ability of the group us 
ing the films. A teaching guide accompanies each reel, giving 
instructions on the use of the films, and discussion questions 
are presented for different levels of ability. 

The photography is good throughout the films. Shots are 
well chosen and clear cut. The techniques are presented cleat 
ly, and the film shows well what it was intended to show. A 
beginner or a player of considerable ability can gain 
from the films. 
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Techniques included were decided upon after consultation 
with authorities in girls’ basketball. Each reel is approximately 
ten minutes in length. : 

On November 13 150 high school and college students met 
on the campus of the University of Connecticut to Participate 
in a hockey and archery clinic and playday. Marjorie Har- 
rowell, former member of an All-American touring team in 
field hockey, with the assistance of Mrs. Ketty DuBois from 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, presented the most recently developed 
field hockey techniques and team tactics. 

Jean Lees, national champion archer, discussed and demon- 
strated form methods of shooting and types of equipment, with 
the participants shooting in the afternoon. 

Arrangements were made by Josephine Rogers, state rep- 
resentative for NSWA. 

On December 6 the NSWA group in Connecticut met in 
the YWCA in New Haven for a discussion meeting. Basket- 
ball rules and officiating were considered. Connecticut is anxi- 
ous to continue its present program of clinics. These have 
great value in industrial as well as in school physical educa- 
tion programs. 

Basketball rating examinations were given in February 
and will be given again in March in Oklahoma. A basketball 
sports day will also be held on the campus of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University in March. 

Ruby East, state representative, reports two rating boards 
for women officials in Indiana, the Central Indiana Board at 
Lafayette and the Southern Indiana Board at Bloomington. 
A new board known as the Wabash Valley Board has been 
formed at Terre Haute. A basketball clinic was scheduled 
there for February 5. A board is needed in the eastern part of 
the state, also. 

NSWA in Indiana plans to try mail competition for high 
school girls in archery and bowling and will cooperate with 
the state GAA in revision of tests. 





NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
Ballot, 1949 . 

For Member-at-Large to the Legislative Board (vote for 
two) : 

O Genevie Dexter, Department of Education, 357 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

0) Dorothea Lensch, 115 City Hall, Portland, Oregon. 

O) Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

O Virginia Dix Sterling, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Any woman member of the AAHPER is entitled to vote. 
Voting may be done at section meetings held at the 
time of district or national conventions, or by mail. 

Signed: _........ Ree ae Se A ee ol es fae 

Member of AAHPER: Yes __. i | 

Send mail ballots before April 5, 1949, to: Alfreda Mos- 
scrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











In making nominations for member-at-large on the Legis- 
lative Board, the committee members who represented all six 
districts were asked to consider the present composition of the 
Legislative Board. Will you, in your voting, please also con- 
sider it since the Legislative Board should be as representative 
as possible of all sections of the country and of all levels of 
interest. Those members who carry over to the 1949-1950 
board appear to be as follows: 

By districts—Central, 5; Eastern, 8; Midwest, 6; North- 
west, 3; Southern, 2; Southwest, 1. 

By interest—administrative, 2; business, 1; colleges, 19; 
schools, 4., 

The following background material on the candidates is 
presented for the benefit of voters: 


Genevie Dexter 
Present position: consultant in physical education for the 
State Department of Education in California. She has been 
President of the Southern Section of the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; chairman 
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of the Southern Section of the California Federation of High 
Schools; chairman for women’s athletics of the California As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Dorothea Lensch 

Present position: director of recreation for the City of Port- 
land, Oregon. She has been a member of the Research 
Committee of the AAHPER;; vice president of the Northwest 
Physical Education Association; chairman of the Recreation 
Section of the Oregon Physical Education Association; presi- 
dent of the Boys’ and Girls’ Council, City of Portland; chair- 
man of the Recreation Division, Northwest Physical Education 
Association; and NSWA state representative. 

Margaret McCall 

Present position: chairman of the department of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. She has been chairman of the NSWA Soccer Com- 
mittee; president, Alabama Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; president, Southern Association 
for Physical Education of College Women; chairman, Camp- 
ing Section, American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

Virginia Dix Sterling 

Present position: instructor in physical education, State 
University of Iowa. She has been chairman of the Women’s 
Section of the Virginia State Physical Education convention; 
chairman of swimming for the Boston Board of Officials; 
NSWA representative for Massachusetts; and chairman, 
Swimming Examining Committee, WNORC. 





Eastern District ¢ 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


ae ee ar By Gerald A. Garafola 
New Certificate Requirements 
Rules Concerning Teachers’ Certificates, State of New Jersey, 
Derartment of Education, 17th edition, September 1, 1948 
HEALTH 

Authorization. To teach health studies in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Requirements: 

1. A bachelor’s degree based upon an accredited curriculum 
in a four-year college. 

2. A total of 30 semester-hour credits in general background 
courses distributed in at least three of the following fields: 
English, social studies, science, fine arts, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Six semester-hour credits in English and 
six in social studies will be required. 

3. A minimum of 18 semester-hour credits in courses distrib- 
uted over four or more of the following groups including at 
least one course in a, b, and c: (a) Methods of teaching— 
methods of teaching in elementary and secondary schools, visual 
aids in education, and individualized instruction; (b) Educa- 
tional psychology—psychology of learning, human growth and 
development, adolescent psychology, educational measurements, 
and mental hygiene; (c) Health education—personal health 
problems, school health problems, health administration, and 
biology; (d) Curriculum—principles of curriculum construc- 
tion, the high school curriculum, a study of the curriculum 
in the specific field, and extracurricular activities; (e) Founda- 
tions of education—history of education, principles of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, comparative education, and edu- 
cational sociology; (f) Guidance—principles of guidance, coun- 
selling, vocational guidance, educational guidance, research 
in guidance, and student personnel problems. 

4. A minimum of 48 semester-hour credits in the field of 
specialization distributed among the following areas, and 
covering both the elementary and secondary fields, with major 
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emphasis on Group C: bacteriology, biology, and chemistry; 
psychology and sociology, including mental hygiene, adolescent 
psychology, sociology, and educational sociology; health educa- 
tion, including anatomy, physiology, child growth and develop- 
ment, personal and community health, foods and nutrition, 
health aspects of home and family life, health counselling, 
safety and first aid, organization, administration, and super- 
vision of school health program; methods of teaching, includ- 
ing a study of the public school health education curriculum. 

5. One hundred and fifty clock hours of approved student 
teaching. At least 90 clock hours must be devoted to responsi- 
ble classroom teaching; 60 clock hours may be employed in 
observation and participation. 

Term. The limited certificate may be made permanent when 
the applicant completes three years of successful teaching 
experience within the scope of the certificate. 


SuBJECT SUPERVISOR 

Authorization: To supervise instruction in any school dis- 
trict in the subject or subjects covered by the certificate. 

Requirements: 

1. A permanent New Jersey teacher’s certificate in the sub- 
ject or its equivalent. ; 

2. A bachelor’s degree based upon an accredited curriculum 
in a four-year college. 

3. Twenty-four semester-hour graduate or undergraduate 
credits in addition to those required for the permanent teach- 
er’s certificate. These credits must be in courses related to the 
field for which certification is given and must include study 
in each of the following areas: (a) principles and practices 
in teaching the specified subject; (b) supervision, organization, 
and administration; (‘c) curriculum construction; (d) addi- 
tional courses related to the specific subject field. 

Term.—The limited certificate may be made permanent when 
the applicant completes three years of successful experience 
within the scope of the cerificate and, in addition to the above 
requirements, eight semester-hour credits in courses related 
to the specific subject field. 


MAMIE Ow Clk lt Cl we ©) 6CUBy arty T. Playes 

At a recent meeting of District I of the MAHPER the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming year: president, 
George Albert, Portland High School; vice president, Dorothy 
Rowe, Portland High School; secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
Wood, Westbrook Junior College. 

Mr. George Albert, physical education instructor at Port- 
land High School, recently wrote an article on skiing for the 
Maine Teachers Digest which should prove interesting to 
many readers. 

District II of the MAHPER held its fall meeting recently 
in Augusta and elected the following slate of officers for the 
coming year: president, Horace Call, Fairfield; vice president, 
James Connolly, Winslow; secretary-treasurer, Barbara Moore, 
Fairfield. 

Winter sports occupy a prominent place in the activity pro- 
gram of the schools of Aroostook County. Interscholastic meets 
are held for boys’ and girls’ teams, and the season ends with 
the Caribou and Fort Fairfield Winter Carnival, and the 
state meet. 


RHODE ISLAND : . . . «+ By John H. Osterberg 

The second quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
held Thursday, February 3, 1949, at Central High School. This 
meeting was labeled “Founders Day,” the idea originating from 
the fact that when the Association started to meet, there was 
little or no money to pay expenses for outside talent, so the 
members themselves served as teaching specialists. Once again 
members led groups of boys and girls in demonstrations of 
teaching techniques. There were groups of boys in regular 
class work, marching, running, free exercises, apparatus work, 
and athletic skills, all articulated to music, the demonstrator 
correlating physical education and music. The athletic skills 
such as running, shot-put, discus throw, and boxing, were neat- 
ly woven together into a boys’ athletic dance. 

President Skonberg taught the boys how to build up a clown 
act for the auditorium program. It was called “Tumbling Fool- 
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ishness.” There was a dance by the girls’ group and this was 
followed -by a few special numbers and a Grantland Rice 
Sportscope movie. 

The membership was enthusiastic and many notebooks were 
in evidence. The consensus after the demonstration was that 
“Founders Day” was what they needed, and that it should 
be an annual event. 

The whole program was under the direction of Edwarg 
C. Moravec, vice president of physical education of the state 
association. 


CONNECTICUT . .- sca By Carl F. Fischer 

The Executive Committee of the state association Wishes 
to publish the officers of the area organizations. The new areg 
organizations are helping greatly in the promotion of mem. 
bership, in serving as a clearing house for local problems, and 
in providing experience for prospective officers of the state 
association. 

Area 1: Danbury, Dr. Alice Donnelly, Danbury, chairman: 
Mr. W. Parkhurst, secretary. : 

Area 2: Greenwich-Bridgeport, Clifford Gustafson, Green. 
wich, chairman; Mildred Waldan, Stamford, secretary. 

Area 3: Litchfield-Torrington, Dr. John Brock, New Pres- 
ton, chairman; Mrs. Ella Bray, Torrington, secretary. 

Area 5: Hartford, Ted Wilson, Hartford, chairman; Seth 
Goodwin, New Britain, vice chairman. 

Area 6: New Haven, David Glasser, Milford, chairman; 
Jess Dow, New Haven, vice chairman; Mary Benevento, New 
Haven; secretary; Yota Bouzoucos, East Haven. 

Area 7: New London, Douglas Boyden, West Haven, spon- 
sor. 

Area 8: Waterbury, Joseph Rimany, Waterbury, sponsor, 


MARYLAND. . — By Ethel E. Sammis 

Allegany County is carrying on an interesting project this 
year in an effort to improve the health education program 
in the schools. The basic needs of the child are being studied, 
and on January 10, 1949, Dr. Alice V. Keliher, of New York 
University, worked with groups in Cumberland and spoke at 
a large meeting in the evening on social needs. She asked the 
audience what parents want most for their children, and the 
response was health, happiness, success, personality, and good 
character. Dr. Keliher interpreted health as a state of mind 
and a state of feeling. This is important so that the child can 
live peacefully with others. Dr. Keliher stressed the following 
basic needs for a child: 


1. To accept oneself, e.g., to be able to live with oneself 
and to govern one’s own behavior. 

2. To belong to someone with affection. 

3. To belong to his group. 

4. To be oriented in the universe. 

5. A need for a sense of the future. Many errors are made 
in our schools when we consider the social growth and develop- 
ment of the child. When we observe the type of day we put 
children through, often important factors such as rest, relaxa- 
tion, security, food, and love are neglected. The type and quali- 
ty of our buildings are not conducive to the best develop- 
ment, many times. Also not enough time is given to the 
basic essentials in our schedules. In addition to members of 
the Allegany County teaching staff, the State Departments of 
Health and Education, several county representatives, indus- 
trial representatives, health and social agencies, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and high school students attended the meeting. 

The Maryland Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will try a unique experiment in connection 
with its mid-winter meeting. Each March Miss Jane Daniels 
and Miss Mary E. Roach of the physical education depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College at Towson, customarily 
stage a demonstration of physical education activities. The 
women students of the college participate and the activities 
are those used in the regular physical education program. Folk 
and national dances play a prominent part in the demonstra- 
tion progam which this year will be held on March 9. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that in the week before all mem- 
bers of the Maryland State Association will be invited to at- 
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tend and participate in a sort of dress rehearsal of the dance 

of the demonstration. The various dances will be dem- 
onstrated by the college students after which those watching 
will be given a chance to learn the same dances by actually do- 
ing them. In this phase the college students will be participants 
along with the learners and otherwise act as instructors. The 
Maryland State Association will extend invitations to all 
elementary classroom teachers, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the Association, to attend. Maryland classroom teach- 
ers have been extremely appreciative when such opportunities 
have been made available to them in the past. 


MASSACHUSETTS . . . By Mary T. Gibbons 

The annual Founder’s Day at Boston University in 1949 
will be dedicated to the College of Physical Education, Sar- 
gent. This tribute has been planned in memory of Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, commemorating the 100th anniversary of his birth 
and the 20th anniversary of the tender of the Sargent School 
of Physical Education to Boston University. 

The Founder’s Day program usually extends over two suc- 
cessive days but this year two days, a month apart, have been 
set aside, On March 14, 1949, the president of the University, 
Dr. Daniel Marsh, the University Trustees, the deans of all 
the colleges, and the students of the College of Liberal Arts, 
the School of Education, and the College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Sargent, will assemble. President Marsh will address the 
group on the topic, “The Contributions of Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent to Education through Physical Education.” Honorary de- 
grees will be conferred on leaders in physical education and 
physical therapy. 

The second day of the Founder’s Day program, Monday, 
April 18, 1949, will be an all-day institute. Dr. Clifford Brown- 
ell of Columbia University will address the first general ses- 
sion orienting the assembly to the topic of the day, “Current 
Problems in Health, Phyical Education, and Recreation.” The 
second general session will be the “town meeting” type of 
forum with leaders from all sections of the United States serv- 
ing on the panel. The panel members, with no prepared speech- 
es, will answer extemporaneously the questions proposed by 
the moderator, Dr. Laurentine Collins. An informal luncheon 
will follow, at which Mr. Daniel Kelley, state supervisor of 
physical education, will be the toastmaster. Small group dis- 
cussions will open the afternoon session. The grouping will be 
determined by the problem one wishes to analyze. Dr. Shailer 
Upton Lawton will serve as coordinator when the groups re- 
convene, and Dr. Elmon Vernier of Baltimore will be the chief 
summarizer. Dean George McKechnie of the College of Phys- 
ical Education, Sargent, will act as general chairman of all 
meetings. 

A demonstration presented cooperatively by the schools 
which offer physical education majors will be given the eve- 
ning of April 18, 1949, and will include Boston University, 
College of Physical Education, Sargent; Boston University, 
School of Education; Bouve-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation; Bridgewater State Teachers College; Baroness Rose 
School of Physical Education and Physiotherapy; Smith Col- 
lege; Springfield College; and Wellesley College. 

Wellesley College and the Boston Board of Swimming Of- 
ficials were hosts to interested groups on January 8 and 15 
at the Wellesley College pool. At the sessions, demonstra- 
tion, discussion, and practice sessions in officiating techniques 
were ably presented and conducted. The practical examination 
for national and local officials’ rating in swimming was given 
on Saturday, February 26, 1949. Announcements relative to 
this program were sent to all physical educators in the state. 

Mr. Joseph McKenney, director of physical education in 
the Boston public schools, announces the publication of a new 
school document, Physical Education for Girls in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. The content includes many ‘phases 
of physical education and will serve as a source book of ma- 


terial from which the teacher may draw in planning her les- 
sons. 


NEW YORK . . . . . . . . « By Marie R. Schuler 
The entire state regrets to hear of the retirement of Florence 
Connor O’Neill. Many have known Miss O’Neill as a teacher, 
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principal, and director of a city health education program. As 
state supervisor of school health education, she had a brilliant 
record of achievement. Many of her pupils in Stony Point and 
Binghamton still remember how she helped them. As principal 
at the Crippled Children’s School in Binghamton, her leader- 
ship had such striking influence in the school, homes, and 
community that she was made director of health education 
for the entir: school system. The Binghamton school health 
program was praised by health authorities everywhere. 
She later became a member of the State Education Depart- 
ment. Her contributions in helping teachers in the health field 
are so numerous that it is impossible to list them here. Fore- 
most is the report of the study of the health behavior of chil- 
dren which helped to revolutionize the concept of health 
teaching from the stereotyped hygiene recitation-period to 
present-day realistic guidance of boys and girls in developing 
desirable and wholesome health attitudes and practices, as well 
as helping them to gain an understanding of the basic health 
knowledge essentials for living fully. The state curriculum 
guides which were developed under her leadership have been 
a source of motivation for school health teaching programs not 
only in this state, but in every corner of the nation and in 
many lands across the sea. 

On Friday evening, January 28, at the annual banquet of 
the New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, the association presented to Miss O’Neill 
the State Service Award in recognition of the outstanding 
pioneer service she has given in promoting, organizing, and 
developing the health teaching program in New York state. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 














By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Meeting of the Midwestern Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education for Women 

The Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women will meet from March 31 to April 2 
at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s Creek State Park in Spencer, 
Indiana. On Thursday, March 31, there will be a dinner meet- 
ing of the Governing Board followed by committee meetings 
and a coffee hour. 

On Friday morning, April 1, the conference will be opened 
by the president, Laura Huelster of the University of Illinois. 
Miss Helen Hazelton of Purdue will discuss the International 
Congress in Copenhagen, Miss Ruth Glassow of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will present a summary of the Wisconsin 
symposium on the development of neuromuscular control, and 
Miss Esther French of Illinois State Normal University will 
discuss problems of research in progress. 

In the afternoon Dr. Frances K. Harding of Ohio State 
University will preside at a general session on sex education 
and the college woman. The general session will be followed 
by group meetings, a report on educational transitions by Mir- 
iam Gray of Illinois State Normal University and an adminis- 
trators’ session led by Helen Barr of Denison University. 

On Saturday morning, April 2, Betty Hicks, golf profes- 
sional, will present a report on discriminatory practices and 
Elizabeth Rearick will discuss workshop recommendations. A 
business meeting later in the morning will precede a report 
on teacher education by Hilda Schwen, Purdue University. In 
the afternoon there will be a general session on policies for 
sports days led by Geneva Watson, Ohio State University, a 
master golf lesson by Miss Hicks, and an outdoor cooking 
demonstration. 


WISCONSIN .. . . . . «~~ By Florence Prybylowski 
The physical education department for women of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin planned a symposium on the development 
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of neuromuscular control for February 18 and 19, 1949. This 
department has been attempting to further anatomical and 
physiological implications in developing neuromuscular con- 
trol. At this symposium some of the attempted methods were 
discussed and demonstrated. To stimulate the thinking and help 
give direction to the work, such prominent guest speakers 
as Arthur Steinhaus, Helen Barr, Laura Huelster, Elizabeth 
Waterman Warner, and Aileene Lockhart were present. Four 
outstanding men in related fields from the university campus also 
acted as discussants: Frederick Geist, associate professor of 
anatomy; Harry Bouman, professor of physical medicine; Har- 
ry Harlow, professor of psychology; Clarence Ragsdale, pro- 
fessor of education. Invitations to attend included, among others, 
teachers of physical education in Wisconsin and members of 
the Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women, 

Myrtle Spande, director, physical education for women, 
Stevens Point State Teachers College, has resigned her posi- 
tion to go to the University of Oregon, where she will work 
with graduate students in physical education. 

Orlo Miller, coordinator of health, physical education, and 
safety, State Department of Public Instruction, was recently 
appointed by Governor Rennebohm to the Wisconsin Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. The function of this group 
is to develop state plans and programs preparatory to the 
Whitehouse Conference of 1950.- 

During the week of November 29 through December 3, 1948, 
the motion picture film “Human Growth” was loaned to the 
Madison public schools by the State Board of Health. The 
film was viewed. by eight different groups of parents and 
teachers at meetings conducted at four school buildings. Par- 
ents attending represented twelve elementary and two high 
schools. Dr. Kincaid, director of the Madison Board of Health, 
acted as discussion leader for two of the meetings, and Miss 
Jeanette Simmons, health educator on the Madison Board of 
Health, was discussion leader at four of the other group meet- 
ings. 

A volleyball sports day was held at Lathrop Hall for girls 
from Madison’s four senior high schools. Mrs. Katherine 
Hornseth, instructor in physical education for women, was 
faculty advisor for the project which was organized by the 
senior.majors in the department. 

The; fall meeting of the State School Health Council was 
held in Madison on December 10. Thirty individuals represent- 
ing twenty official and voluntary organizations interested in 
the health of school children were present. The program con- 
sisted primarily of the following reports: “Youth Services,” 
Mr. Bjarne Romnes, director, Youth Services, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; “Mental Health Program,” Dr. 
Eugenia Cameron, director, mental health, State Board of 
Health; “Public Health Council,” R. W. Bardwell, principal, 
Madison School of - Vocational and Adult Education; “White- 
house Child Health Conference,” Mrs. Otto Falk, Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; “Rural Demonstration on 
Hearing Conservation,” Dr. Amy L. Hunter, chief, Bureau 
of Maternal and Child Health, State Board of Health; “State 
Committee on Health and Safety Instruction,” Mrs. Catherine 
Campbell, health educator, State Board of Health; “New 
School Health Materials,’ Mrs. Ruth Frantz, health educa- 
tor, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


Because of the many square dance clubs functioning in cities 
throughout the state, Wisconsin recently organized a square 
dancing association. The primary purpose of this group is to 
encourage visiting with other member clubs for an exchange 
of dance patterns, orchestras, and callers. Within each club, 
members have pledged themselves to preserve American square 
and folk dances; to “circle round” in a spirit of sincerity, 
democracy, harmony, joyous living,’ and good fun; to inter- 
mingle with other clubs and their dancers in a spirit of un- 
derstanding and mutual helpfulness; to honor and perpetuate 
the dance by maintaining an active interest in it and to dem- 
onstrate an eagerness to learn new patterns and movements; 
to balance carefully all propositions for presenting a dance 
to the general public and to cut away participation in com- 





petition or awards; to be always on the “square,” thereh 
maintaining a desirable position in the community, J 
The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association has again 
made the services of Mrs. Ruth J. Frantz, director of health 
education, available to the Wisconsin Cooperative Schoo! 
Health Program. Working with her are Orlo Miller, coordi 
nator of health, physical education, and safety, State Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction, and Mrs. Catherine Campbel} 
health educator, State Board of Health. The team js dem. 
onstrating that many resources can be pooled in building and 
promoting effective health programs on a state level, 


A state swimming meet was held at the Hawthorne Junior 
High School on January 18 and 19, with Mr. I. L. Swancutt, 
principal, serving as manager. The meet was conducted ac. 
cording to WIAA swimming regulations. 


The Wisconsin Association for Physical Education ang 
Health Education is being guided this year by a staff of of. 
ficers new in their respective capacities, but qualified by ex. 
periences in similar positions elsewhere. Clifford Fagan, presj- 
dent, is assistant to Paul F. Neverman, secretary and leader 
of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association. Dr. 
Marie Carns, president-elect, is director of the women’s depart. 
ment of physical education at the University of Wisconsin, 
Serving as secretary is Elizabeth Altenhofen, physical edy. 
cation instructor at Milwaukee’s Rufus King High School; and 
as treasurer, Harold Corrigan, physical education instructor 
at Waukesha High School. Much of last year’s successfyl 
operation may be attributed to Ann Thomas, past president, 

Students and faculty at the La Crosse State Teachers Col- 
lege are joining forces with the State Department of Public 
Instruction to present a physical education clinic at the col- 
lege on April 12 and 13. The purpose of this session is to 
offer suggestions to teachers for improvement of instruction 
and to suggest content material with hints as to its most ap- 
propriate sequence for use within the units. The two-day ses- 
sion is to be complete with exhibits and consultation periods 
during which time visiting superintendents, principals, board 
members, and teachers will have an opportunity to present, 
and seek help regarding problems relative to their own 
localities. 

The alumnae of the University of Wisconsin will have a 
luncheon meeting on Friday, March 25, from 12 noon to 2 
p.m. at the Hotel Cleveland in connection with the Midwest 
District convention. For further information write to Catherine 
L. Marting, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS . . . « © 6 © the) CBy Clifford E. Horton 

Mrs. Opal Ruff Stevens, a graduate of Southern Illinois 
University, is now dean of girls at Anna-Jonesboro High 
School. Mrs. Stevens has started a noon co-recreational pro- 
gram for the students in the high school. The most popular 
activity is volleyball. Mrs. Stevens also introduced social 
dancing which she states is proving quite successful as a co- 
recreational activity. 

Miss Jean Stehr of Southern Illinois University has been 
giving lectures and demonstrations on modern dance using 
college students for the demonstration group. At Christmas 
time, Miss Stehr’s dance group collaborated with the music and 
English departments in presenting an assembly program for 
Southern Illinois University students. 

Kay Isom, who was recently married, is continuing her 
duties on the staff of the Carbondale Community High School. 

Dr. C. C. Franklin, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation, Southern Illinois University, is teaching an extension 
course in physical education for elementary school teachers 
at Edwardsville. 

James Wilkinson has developed an outstanding tumbling team 
at Southern Illinois University. He recently took the team 
on an exhibition trip to Evansville, Indiana. 

Miss Evelyn Parker, who taught at Casey High School 
last year, has been added to the staff at the Mt. Vernon High 
School. 

Miss Eva Eddy, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
has announced the completion of assignments for the district 
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jzation of the state in connection with the work of the 


ree association. Two persons have been appointed in each of 
pa areas to contact schools within their area for member- 


ships in the state and national associations, and to help with 
the organization of district meetings. 

Complimentary memberships have been sent to all county 
superintendents of the 101 counties in Illinois. 

Mr. Harold G. Weldin, director of physical education, Peoria 
Public Schools has organized an extensive intramural program 
for all of the public schools in the city. No games are played out 
of town. All games are played on Saturday morning. Mr. 
Weldin states that participation by the largest number of con- 
testants ever to take part in athletics in Peoria proves the 
worthwhileness of the program. There are no scheduled prac- 
tices. All of the activities are the direct outgrowth of the 
teaching that is done in the physical education program. Games 
are not publicized and, as a result, community pressure has 
been materially reduced. 

Miss Eva Eddy has a complete list of all physical education, 
nurses, health education, and recreational directors in the State 
of Illinois. 

On Saturday, December 4, Illinois State Normal University 
Orchesis was hostess to five colleges at a dance symposium. 
About seventy-five students and faculty members attended. 

The Central Planning Committee for the 1949 annual spring 
conference of the Illinois State Association has announced 
that Lane Technical High School, 2501 West Addison, Chi- 
cago, has been selected as the place of meeting for the Illinois 
annual spring conference. On the planning committee, Miss 
Dorothy Williams, Mr. Arthur Buehler, and Mr. Al Herman 
represent the board of education; Mr. William Fenstemacher 
of George Williams College is in charge of student interest 
in the program; Miss Helen Kennan represents the Illinois 
Nurses Association; Mrs, Eileen Kiest represents the Chicago 
Park District; Mr. Milton Shur represents health agencies; 
and Mrs. Estelle W. Blatt will serve as coordinator of health 
agencies of the Council of Social Agencies. Miss Minnie 
Cohen and Miss Jane Axtell are other members of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, president of the state associa- 
tion, is convener of the Central Planning Committee. 

The University of Illinois department of physical education 
has planned its spring trip for major students so that it will 
include the Chicago meeting of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association. 
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By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
FLORIDA . . ... +. « « « « By Ella Fowinkle 

The University of Miami has planned an extensive program 
of intramurals, including speech activities as well as sports. 
Events included are prose reading, extemporaneous speaking, 
poetry reading, debate, and oratory. These activities are under 
the direction of the speech department. 

Sororities and independent teams both participate in the 
intramural program. Each year the organization that earns 
the greatest number of points has its name engraved on the 
Women’s Intramural Plaque. This incentive has stimulated 
interest in the program. The women physical education majors 
who pass the national rating examinations officiate for the 
team sports. Points towards WAA are given to all officials. 
The rules and regulations for all tournaments are set up by the 
Women’s Intramural Board composed of representatives from 
each organization and the women’s intramural director, Mrs. 
Catherine Sample. 

Tournaments are held in volleyball, basketball, softball, 
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tennis, table tennis, swimming, track, bowling, archery, and 
golf. 


oo i ar By Thomas B. Godfrey 

The University of Louisville recently conducted a women’s 
officials rating clinic in basketball. The group meets twice a 
week under the direction of Miss Kirlin, who holds national 
official ratings in several women’s sports. The group is. made up 
of students from the university, public, private, and parochial 
schools. 

Many high school students in Louisville and Jefferson County 
have recently taken an active interest in bowling as an intra- 
mural activity after school hours. Five schools have organized 
leagues, with the groups ranging in number from 40 to 100 
students, the majority of which are girls. The teams have 
been sanctioned by the National Junior Bowling Congress, 
which supervises high school bowling leagues throughout the 
country. Leagues and teams are formed within each school. 
They bowl twice a week and keep cumulative individual and 
team records. throughout the entire school year. This activity 
has created a lot of interest among high school students and 
it seems to be well on its way to becoming a huge success. 

Mrs. Ernestine Becker McCollum, assistant professor of bio- 
chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
conducted a nutrition refresher course at Nazareth College in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on January 17, 18, and 19. The general 
theme of the course was “Recent Research in Nutrition.” 
Many home economics teachers, nurses, dietitians, doctors, den- 
tists, social workers, health teachers, and health counselors in 
the Louisville area attended the lectures and discussion periods. 
They felt that the program was very valuable, interesting, and 
educational. 

On January 28, the Health and Welfare Council of the 
Louisville Community Chest conducted an all-day “Family Liv- 
ing Institute’ with talks and discussions by many prominent 
people in the field. The theme of the Institute was “Informa- 
tion To Provide Help and Promote Interest in Working for 
Harmonious Family Living.” 

Speakers and topics were as follows: Dr. Pauline Park Wil- 
son, dean of the school of home economics of the University of 
Georgia, “Learning To Live with Parents” and “Successful 
Family Living’; Mrs. A. B. Sawyer, Jr., “Learning To Be a 
Modern Grandparent”; Dr. Wayne E. Oates, Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, “Learning Spiritual Values in Family Liv- 
ing”; Dr. Arthur R. Kasey, Jr., psychiatrist at the State Board 
of Health, “Learning to Live with Others”; Dr. Don Moore, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, “Learning To Live with 
Self” ; and Dr. Robert Hansen, “Learning To Choose and Live 
with a Mate.” 


MISSISSIPPI <2 ee By R. G. Lowrey 

The second Mississippi conference on pre-professional educa- 
tion for social work was recently held at the University of 
Mississippi. Dr. N. C. Knight, medical director of the State 
School Health Service, presided at the section meeting which 
studied pre-professional training of health personnel. Through 
these conferences, the colleges of Mississippi are undertaking 
programs to meet the needs of the state. 

At Mississippi Southern College, a contract has been let for 
the construction of a field house. It will provide a playing area 
100 x 178 feet, seats for 3,600 spectators, equipment room, 
locker and shower space, dressing rooms, and offices. Bids are 
being called for to construct a $350,000 women’s physical educa- 
tion building adjoining the field house. 

A suggested outline for teaching nutrition in the elementary 
schools in Harrison County has been prepared by Dr. E. V. 
Morrison, consultant in pediatrics for the Mississippi State 
Board of Health; Miss Carmen Pearson, nutrition consultant 
with the School Health Service; and Mrs. Louise C. Moorer, 
Harrison County health educator. This outline is based on the 
basic seven food requirements and is divided into sixty 15- 
minute lesson periods with suggested activities listed for each 
lesson. This material has been distributed to the teachers in 
the county. 
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Beginning in January, the Lee County Health Department 
provided free chest x-rays to all school children 15 years of age 
or older in the entire county. This program has grown out of 
the proposed 4-H Club health examinations and a genuine in- 
terest is being shown by all concerned. 


Hinds County is again planning to x-ray school children. This 
year, plans are being made to take chest x-rays of all children 
in the county who are now in the 9th and 12th grades. This 
program was begun last year and all high school children from 
the 9th through 12th grades were x-rayed. 


These county programs supplement the work being done by 
the traveling x-ray units operated by the State Board of Health. 


The health and physical education teachers at the junior 
high schools in Jackson have completed a tentative course of 
study in health and physical education for use in grades 7, 
8, and 9. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The first statewide planning committee for the curriculum in 
health, physical education, and safety was held at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, December 3. 
Approximately 100 representatives who had been elected and 
appointed to work on the curriculum attended the meeting. The 
group was divided into the areas of health, physical education, 
and safety and devoted the full day to the working con- 
ference. 


In January the following curriculum meetings were held: the 
Physical Education Committee members met at the Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, January 15; the Safety 
Committee members met at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, January 22; and the Health Education Committee 
members met at the Woman’s College, Greensboro, January 
28 and 29. 


Seventeen Woman’s College students and local Greensboro 
residents recently completed the Red Cross Water Safety In- 
structor’s course at the Woman’s College. Seven of these re- 
newed their certificates. The course was under the direction of 
Mr. Garland Murray, safety director for the Greensboro Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross and Miss Frances Bleick, 
Woman’s College staff member. 


The following state officers were elected at the working con- 
ference of the North Carolina Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, held at Chapel Hill recently: presi- 
dent, Mr. Jim Long, Wake Forest College; vice president, Miss 
Julia Fuller, Rocky Mount High School; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
E. Spencer, state director. 

Miss Babe Warren is a new member of the health and phys- 
ical education staff at Appalachian State Teachers College. Miss 
Warren recently received her master’s degree from Ceorge 
Peabody College for Teachers, and was previously a member 
of the physical education faculty of Radford College. 

The Dolphin-Seal Club of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is planning to present its annual per- 
formance on the evenings of April 29 and 30. 

An aquatic officials rating clinic is being planned for some- 
time this spring at the Woman’s College. It is very difficult to 
expand the aquatic program in North Carolina at present due 
to the lack of facilities, particularly indoor facilities. However, 


if anyone is interested in information concerning the conduct- : 


ing of aquatic officials’ rating clinics or desires any other in- 
formation concerning aquatics, please contact Frances A. Bleick, 
NSWA aquatic chairman for North Carolina, at the Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The present curriculum study in health, physical education, 
and safety has revealed the great need for pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers in the field of safety education. Ex- 
isting legislation demands that teachers teach safety but no 
adequate method of specific training or certification has been 
established for preparing teachers to do the job. The safety 
committee decided that safety education should come within 
the existing departments and largely within present college 
courses with a few special courses devised to consolidate safety 
knowledge, teaching methods, and administrative practices. The 





school as a laboratory in which safe practices are followed in 
all manner of school and community living is the long- 
goal in safety training for teachers. 


The North Carolina Division, Southern District, American 
Camping Association, is planning a counselor training work. 
shop to be held in Greensboro in March. Specific dates and 
times have not been announced; but it will be for both men and 
women interested in camp counselor work. 


The film library of the State Board of Health has just com. 
piled a new health education visual aids catalog on available 
films for use in the state. They have quite a good selection 
of free films on all phases of health education. In the catalog 
each film is listed with a short annotation. Catalogs may by. 
ordered from the Film Clerk, State Board of Health, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


The men’s intramural department and the Women’s Athletic 
Association of Guilford College sponsored a corecreational jp. 
tramural sports night for Elon and Guilford Colleges, Winning 
teams in the intramural volleyball tournaments of both schools 
were invited to play on the evening of December 16. There was 
a girls’ volleyball game followed by a boys’ game, and then the 
entire group enjoyed a social hour with refreshments served in 
the college soda shop, under the arrangement of the two spon- 
soring groups. The evening seemed to be one of friendly but 
spirited competition and the outcome was worth while enough 
to warrant the planning of similar events for the winners of in- 
tramural tournaments in badminton (men’s and women’s singles, 
doubles, and mixed doubles), tennis (in the same combinations), 
and ping-pong. Miss Doris Hutchinson and Mr. Edward Teague 
are the faculty advisors for the intramural sports program. 


OKLAHOMA .... . . . . By Katherine Culbert 

The annual convention of the Oklahoma Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women was held at Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma, January 15. The following 
schools were represented: A&M, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Oklahoma University, Central State, Northeastern State Col- 
lege, and Southwestern State College. A business meeting was 
held in the morning and a luncheon was served in the beauti- 
ful new Union Building at the afternoon business meeting. The 
following officer schools were elected: Southwestern, president; 
Northeastern, president-elect; OBU, recording secretary; Cen- 
tral State, treasurer; Oklahoma University, Oklahoma College 
for Women, and Southeastern, faculty advisors. 

Charles Weidman and Company presented a recital at Okla- 
homa A&M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, on February 15. 
Mr. Weidman also conducted a master class in the afternoon. 

The University of Oklahoma post of the American Legion 
in cooperation with the department of physical education for 
women sponsored a clinic and lecture by Alice Marble on 
February 3. Miss Marble conducted the clinic in the afternoon 
and that evening she gave a lecture in Holmberg Hall on “A 
Will to Win.” 

The American Red Cross put on their second annual aquatics 
clinic at the YWCA in Oklahoma City, February 5 and 6. Mr. 
Melvin A. Buzzard, field representative, was the keynote 
speaker. Representation on the program included Oklahoma 
City public schools, YMCA, Oklahoma City Recreation Depart- 
ment, YWCA, Oklahoma College for Women, and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

The dates for the annual camping institute which is always 
held at the University of Oklahoma have been announced by 
Miss Lucile C. LaSalle, instructor in physical education, as 
April 2 and 3. Miss Barbara Ellen Joy will assist in conduct- 
ing the institute. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Oklahoma 
City on February 18. Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, 
spoke to the student group and also at the general luncheon 
meeting. Dr. Oliver Hodge, superintendent of instruction in 
Oklahoma, spoke at the meeting of the women’s section. 

The national volleyball examinations, written and practical, 
were given at the University of Oklahoma, January 7, and at 
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&M College, January 11. 

ae annual performance of “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame” in Holmberg Hall, University of Oklahoma, presented 
a beautiful display of dance drama. Isabel Goldburt of New 
York played the part of the Juggler and Shirley Hill of Nor- 
man, that of the Madonna. Six men took the roles of monks in 
the dance drama for the first time. The Women’s Glee Club 
under the direction of Mr. Chester Francis ; Miss Mildred 
Andrews, organist; Glen Kezar, tenor soloist; and Don May, 
Kenneth Roberts, Genevieve Willett, and Jean Dewar, readers, 
assisted in making the program more successful than any in the 
past. Special mention should be given to the accompanists, 
Mrs. E. L. Sugg and Mr. Tom Matthews. 

Martha Graham and her company will be presented in con- 
cert, March 16, in Holmberg Hall, University of Oklahoma, 
under the auspices of the women’s recreation association. 


TENNESSEE . -. - + © «© «© + By Catherine Allen 

Dates for the second annual Recreation Institute have been 
set for May 30-June 2, the department of physical education, 
University of Tennessee, has announced. The Recreation In- 
stitute will be open without charge to any person interested in 
recreation, Activities will be planned to meet the needs of city 
recreation directors, playground supervisors, organized group 
leaders, camp personnel, high school and college physical edu- 
cation teachers, and club workers. Special advanced classes 
will be taught for those people who attended the first institute 
last year as well as elementary work for those who have never 
attended before. 

Three-day recreation institutes are being held in centralized 
counties with a view to covering the entire state during this 
year. Last fall classes ranged from 75 to 300. These institutes, 
sponsored by the department of physical education of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and organized through the extension 
service of the University, are a free service to the people of 
the state and are being enthusiastically received. 

In an attempt to give Tennessee more efficient and more ade- 
quate news coverage, able reporters have been designated in 
all three sections. If all news can be sent to your nearest re- 
porter we can be sure to have your school represented in the 
Journal! In western Tennessee, contact Miss Elma Roane, 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, and Mrs. Otelia 
Massey, Junior College, Martin, Tennessee. In middle Tennes- 
see, contact Mr. Talmadge DeWitt, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Miss Beulah Davis, Middle Tennessee State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. In eastern Ten- 
nessee, contact Mrs. Jean Gillis Jacobs, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, and Miss Mary Fitzpatrick, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

At a recent meeting, Miss Beulah Davis, director of phys- 
ical education for women, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, was elected president of the Middle Tennessee 
Health and Physical Education Association. 

The department of physical education, University of Chatta- 
nooga, brought Martha Graham and her company to Chatta- 
nooga on February 19. 

In Knoxville recently, the Knoxville Center of the Country 
Dance Society of America was organized. Last November, the 
City Recreation Department and the YWCA brought Miss 
May Gadd in as guest teacher. Following her visit, the local 
center was organized and this group has plans under way ‘for 
a Spring Party Festival to be held in April. Mimeographed 
sheets of the dances will be sent out to all interested persons 
who should write to Miss Ethel Capps of South Knoxville 
Junior High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


es’ oe ee new * oe ee 
Badminton is coming to the front in Texas to take its place 
along with golf, tennis, and archery. Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas; Baylor University, Waco, Texas; and Dallas, 
Texas, are taking the lead in promoting this sport in Texas. 
Last fall Baylor University sponsored the Southwestern In- 
tercollegiate and Baylor University Open Badminton tourna- 
ments, November 11, 12 and 13, 1948. The badminton team 
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from Baylor University won both of these tournaments. 
Events and winners were as follows: ‘ 


Southwestern Intercollegiate—men’s singles: (1) Jaspar Gar- 
land, (2) Ken Crawford; women’s singles: (1) Margaret 
Varner, (2) Peggy Vilbig; men’s doubles: (1) Jasper Gar- 
land and Ken Crawford, (2) Ed Wickers and David Borders; 
women’s doubles: (1) Margaret Varner and Dorothy Landers, 
(2) Betty Worthimer and Dorothy Blackburn; mixed doubles: 
(1) Jasper Garland and Margaret Varner, (2) Ken Crawford 
and Dorothy Landers; 

Baylor Open—men’s singles: (1) Jasper Garland, (2) “Hap” 
Horn; women’s singles: (1) Margaret Varner, (2) Abbie 
Rutledge; men’s doubles: (1) B. Menefee and Jasper Garland, 
(2) “Hap” Horn and N. Roberts; women’s doubles: (1) 
Margaret Varner and Abbie Rutledge, (2) B. Mitchell and 
Dorothy Landers; mixed doubles: (1) N. Roberts and Dorothy 
Landers, (2) B. Menefee and B. Mitchell. 

On December 4 and 5, 1948, the Texas Amateur Athletic 
Federation of Dallas sponsored a badminton tournament. The 
Dallas Badminton Club won first place and the Baylor Uni- 
versity badminton team won second place. 

Events and winners were—men’s singles: (1) Jasper Gar- 
land, (2) Eugene Tenney; women’s singles: (1) Margaret 
Varner, (2) Abbie Rutledge; men’s doubles: (1) “Hap” Horn 
and N. Roberts, (2) Jasper Garland and Eugene Tenney; 
women’s doubles: (1) Margaret Varner and Abbie Rutledge, 
(2) B. Mitchell and Dorothy Landers; mixed doubles: (1) N. 
Roberts and Dorothy Landers, (2) Mr. and Mrs. Roy Harri- 
son, 

Representatives from Texas to the 16th annual Southern Dis- 
trict convention, which was held at Asheville, North Carolina, 
February 23, 24, and 25, 1949, were Mr. T. C. Cobb, Dallas, 
Texas; Mr. G. L. Hermance, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; 
and Mr. Lloyd Russell, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Next month we hope to have a detailed story of tag football 
for girls as played at the University of Texas under the 
supervision of Miss Shiela O’Gara. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


First of all, please accept the abject apologies of the dance 
editor for confusing residents of the Midwest and Central Dis- 
tricts with contradictory announcements of news deadlines. Be- 
cause of the error we are including a couple of items from 
Midwest schools which arrived too late for the new deadline 
but in ample time for the one announced in the September 
issue ! 

On December 4 the Orchesis group of Illinois State Normal 
University was hostess for a symposium attended by dance 
groups from University of Illinois, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, MacMurray College, Knox College, and Washington 
University at St. Louis. The all-day session included warm- 
ups led by Zora Cernich of Illinois State Normal University, 
a development of axial movement directed by Margaret Erlan- 
ger from the University of Illinois, variations of the waltz 
presented by Mary Babcock from Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, and the development of a jazz locomotor sequence into 
a mass study under the leadership of Helen Knight of Wash- 
ington University. Mixed groups of participants then worked 
out and presented short dance studies based upon proverbs 
under the direction of Miriam Gray, sponsor of the local Or- 
chesis group, and several schools presented finished dance 
studies from their own repertoire. The program concluded 
with a color movie “Polynesian Sketches” which was filmed 
last spring as part of Esther Hileman’s thesis “The Life and 
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Customs of the Ancient Polynesians as a Basis for Dance Com- 
position.” Orthesis also sponsored a master lesson by Charles 
Weidman in conjunction with his campus concert on February 
3. Nearby schools and colleges were invited to send represen- 
tatives to the 14-hour lesson. 


At Lafayette, Indiana, 75 students, including 12 men, re- 
sponded to the fall “call-out” of Purdue University’s Modern 
Dance Club and the 20 applicants who completed requirements 
for pledging presented a studio evening of original composi- 
tions on January 19. In November the club presented Nuclear 
Fission on the annual Varsity Varieties Show evoking such 
comments as, “Chemistry could be taught like that.” On De- 
cember 4 a group of Purdue dancers travelled to Indiana Uni- 
versity to attend a workshop symposium for eight Midwestern 
college groups. On December 10 the club sponsored a per- 
formance of the Kait-sen-ko Dancers, a group of Eagle Boy 
Scouts who are part of the national organization of White 
Indian Dancers. Authentic costumes and instruments had been 
constructed by the boys themselves and highlights of the pro- 
gram were Pipe Dance and Fluff Dance in which the audience 
participated. On February 2 the Modern Dance Club and the 
department of physical education for women jointly sponsored 
a performance by Lin Pei-fen, China’s first modern dancer who 
is appearing under the auspices of the East-West Association. 
Plans are underway for the all-campus spring musical Rio 
Rita on April 30 and May 1 and the annual Modern Dance 
Concert scheduled for May 20. 


Northwest District Dance News Due in Seattle March 20 


M .calaster College in St. Paul presented Gertrude Lippin- 
cott and her group in a program of solo and group composi- 
tions on December 13. Features of the program were two 
dances: Dance of the Quick and the Dead, to a selection of 
Schoenberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” suite, and a duet Flight (Anita 
Aupperle), which had had their premieres in Minneapolis only 
a few weeks earlier. Miss Lippincott left in February for a 
tour to the west coast and is scheduled for master lessons, 
studio recitals, and concerts at the University of Nebraska 
and the University of Southern California as well as a round- 
table discussion meeting for dance teachers in Los Angeles 
county in late February. 

In Minnesota a tremendous increase in both interest and 
participation in folk and square dancing is evidenced by over 
100 organized clubs and groups in the state. The Folk Dance 
Federation of Minnesota has now over 40 active member 
groups and sponsors monthly festivals which are open to the 
public. Festivals have already been held in White Bear, Ro- 
chester, Stillwater, Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. Paul with 
participants and spectators numbering in the thousands. The 
Federation has its own stationery, a printed directory of 
groups, and a monthly publication called The Round-Up. The 
Festival of Nations will be presented in the St. Paul Auditorium 
by the International Institute May 20-23. When the last Festi- 
val was given in 1947 over 8,000 persons representing 39 na- 
tionality groups participated in the dancing, the food and home- 
lands exhibits, and the singing. 

At Iowa State College a quarter of dancing is now included 
in. the women’s physical education requirement and _inter- 
mediate or advanced modern dance is offered as an elective. 
Dance Club, under the direction of Betty Toman, explained 
the principles of dance to a lay audience during Farm and 
Home Week. Late in February Dance Club assisted the Theatre 
Workshop in the production of an original musical, A Hair 
Perhaps. Their contribution included dance interpretations 
of two original songs: The Schizophrenia Waltz and Horse of 
Ill-Repute as well as a hypnosis scene in which the dancers 
represented the thoughts of a somewhat confused mind. Events 
of the spring quarter will include a dance concert and parti- 
cipation in the school production “Stars Over Veishea.” Re- 
cently an exhibition group of men and women square dancers 
has been organized in hopes of renewing the popularity of 
this type of dance. The group will sponsor all-campus square 
dance parties in addition to dancing for their own fun and 
recreation. 

This summer, from June 15 to August 10, Dudley Ashton 
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NATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
Sample Ballot 
(Vote for one person only for each office) 
National Chairman, 1949-1951 (to succeed Dudley Ash- 
ton) 
Alma Hawkins, George Washington College 
Mildred Stewart, Mary Washington College 
Chairman-Elect, 1949-1951 
Jane Fox, Indiana University 
Alice Gates, State College ot Washington 
Advisory Member, 1949-1951 
Mary P. O’Donnell, City College, New York City 
Pauline Chellis, Bouve-Boston School of Physical 
Education 
Members-At-Large, 1949-1951 
Julie Wilson, Newcomb College, Tulane University 
Art McCarty, Case Technical High School, Detroit 
Public Schools (Fold Here) 
Signature 
Address _.. pees 
Member AAHPER (_) 
I have not voted previously for the officers of the 
National Section on Dance as of the year 1949, 
Please send ballots to: Helen Knight, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 











of the department of physical education will direct the clos- 
ing season of the State University of Iowa’s four-year cycle 
“Dances of One World.” In past seasons the courses have 
covered ethnologic backgrounds and dances of the Americas 
and all quarters of Europe and this season dances of the 
Near and Far East will be presented with La Meri of the 
Ethnologic Dance Center in New York as visiting lecturer, 
Materials will cover dances of East India, Java, China, and 
other Oriental countries. 

Virginia Krautheim, dance instructor at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri, writes that Tau Sigma, modern dance 
honorary, presented its annual program on December 14. The 
theme of the program “Once Upon a Time” was based upon 
four fairy tales: Cinderella, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Twelve Brothers, and the Three Bears. The advanced 
class composed the dances for Twelve Brothers and all other 
choreography was by Tau Sigma. Costumes were made by the 
students and the music used was Eric Coates’ “Cinderella” 
album and “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” sheet music. 
The program also included two dances by the beginning dance 
group, All I Want for Christmas Is My Two Front Teeth 
and an interpretation of Santa and the Christmas Stocking. 
Another pregram is being planned for this spring. 

Jessie B. Jutten reports that dancing is one of the most 
popular activities at Horace Mann Laboratory School of 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. Social dancing 
is taught from the 5th to the 12th grade and attendance at 
school dances and the noon-hour free dancing period has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds since the program was started 
last year. Folk dancing is also taught in the intermediate 
grades, square dance in the junior and senior high school, 
and mocern dance in the senior high school. Projects result- 
ing from units in folk and modern dance are given for assem- 
bly and Parents’ Night programs. Square dancing has been 
popular to the point of requesting one square dance during a 
formal dance. 

A community square dance group is sponsored by Wincie 
Ann Carruth of the women’s physical education department 
of the teachers’ college and the College Dance Club is pro 
moting square dancing for student recreation. Other activities 
of Dance Club have been participation in the Homecoming 
Variety Show, the traditional Christmas program “Hanging 
of the Greens,” and a benefit dance sponsored by the local 
nurses’ association to equip a children’s ward at the local hos- 
pital. The Club is busy on plans for its spring program. 

The Modern Dance Club at Washington University in St 
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Louis was organized in the fall of 1947 under the direction of 
Helen Knight. Last October 39 girls, chosen from tryouts, 
were organized into two groups, Modern Dance Club and an 
Apprentice Group. The club participated in the play “Dark 
of the Moon” given by the college dramatic club, and on 
December 4 members took part in the dance symposium at 
Illinois State Notmal University. On January 19 all the mod- 
ern dance classes gave an informal program in the dance 
studio. Included were original choreographies of ballads, cho- 
rals, carols, spirituals, and themes stimulated by poetry and 
newspaper items. In February the club sponsored the con- 
cert of Lin Pei-fen who later taught a master lesson for a 
class of interested students. A high school symposium and also 
a college symposium are on the schedule for the spring and it 
is hoped that the latter can include a program of original 
compositions of the Modern Dance Club and Apprentice Group. 
Square dancing has recently been introduced as a physical 
education class for women and a club composed of 20 men 
and women was formally organized just before Christmas. 
Guests, both students and faculty, are invited to every other 
meeting as well as guest callers. Seven student callers have 
been trained and are becoming very proficient. The Washing- 
ton University Square Dance Club is the only school group be- 
longing to the Folk Federation of Greater St. Louis. This 
Federation has approximately 400 members and plans a hoe- 
down in the city preceding the National Folk Festival which 
is to be held in St. Louis from April 6-9 under the direction 
of Sarah Gertrude Knott. 

Word comes from Kirksville State Teachers College that 
Mrs. Margaret Shoush Estes is teaching classes in beginning 
tap and modern dance. The modern dance class is working on 
a choreographic project but has made no plans as yet for 
assembly or other public performances. 

Dancers at the University of Kansas, directed by Elaine 
Selicovitz, recently did a television dance show as a special 
project and rehearsals are underway for the annual musical 
“College Daze.” Tau Sigma is working on its spring produc- 
tion entitled “City Life.’ The program will show country 
cousins on a tour of the city from early morning till late at 
night visiting museums, slum districts, beach playgrounds, and 
night clubs. Tau Sigma recently assisted in the presentation 
of a lecture-demonstration on “Art in Relation to Movement” 
and one of the dance classes was used for demonstration pur- 
poses. A rapidly growing Square Dance Club meets weekly 
and students are looking forward to a renewal of the Satur- 
day afternoon classes in Latin-American dances such as the 
rhumba, samba, and tango. 

Evelyn Triplett writes that the Dance Club of Kansas State 
Teachers College presented a demonstration of modern dance 
techniques and dance compositions at the meeting of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association on November 5. On the 
same program, Miss Triplett, director of the Dance Club, pre- 
sented a teaching demonstration of social dancing using folk 
dance as a basis and progressing to polka, foxtrot, and tango 








Sample Registration for Pre-Dance Conference 
Participant Auditor Student 


Entire Day $3.00 $3.00 $1.50 
Morning Session 2.00 2.00 1.00 
Afternoon Session 2.00 2.00 1.00 


Folk Dance 75 75 75 
Enclosed please find check for registration $ 
(amount). 

avers Please mail tickets (enclose self-addressed, stamped 


envelope). 
aes I will call for tickets at door, April 19. 
REC OR a 
Title or Position .._(..... Teacher 


Address Pees Sas 
Tear out this blank or send the essential information to: 
Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington University, 








Washington, D. C. 
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rhythms. On December 16 Dance Club colaborated with the 
music department in the presentation of the annual Christmas 
Concert. A mixed chorus of 140 voices sang the accompani- 
ment for the dancers who interpreted “What Child Is This?” 
and “Oh Holy Night—Cantique de Noel.” Dance Club has been 
in existence less than a year but its 40 members hope to pre- 
sent a spring concert and plans are underway for a dance 
tour through high schools and junior colleges in the district. 

Aileene Lockhart, director of dance at the University of 
Nebraska, reports an enlarged program including modern, 
square, folk, social, and rhythm fundamentals. The very active 
Orchesis and Pre-Orchesis groups each boast a membership 


_of 25 students and the Men’s Group numbers 14 dancers. On 


December 14 these organizations collaborated on a Christmas 
Dance Concert featuring The Furnace of Fire, a dance inter- 
pretation of the Bible story of Shadrach, Meshack, and Abedne- 
go. Orchesis and the Men’s Group had complete charge of the 
choregraphy, costumes, and performancee of this part of the 
program. On February 16 Orchesis presented Gertrude Lip- 
pincott in recital and members of Orchesis, Pre-Orchesis, and 
the Men’s'Group had a special master lesson with Miss Lip- 
pincott the preceding day. On March 19 Orchesis will spon- 
sor a dance symposium with Margaret Small Mains of the 
University of Wyoming and Irma Lou Fisher as guest in- 
structors. Orchesis and the Men’s Group have scheduled the 
22nd Annual Spring Program for May 20-21. Also in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the local Council of Folk and Square Dance Clubs, 


‘including 15 member groups, will hold its ninth annual festival 


at the University of Nebraska Coliseum on April 23. 


Members of Senior Orchesis at the University of North 
\Dakota are planning their annual spring program under the 
direction of Mrs. Marge Thorleifson. The program will in- 
clude modern, square, tango, soft shoe, and jitterbug dancing. 
Various accompaniments will be used including piano, violin, 
callers: for the square dance, men’s voices for a Negro spiritual 
number, choral reading for a dance based on Carl Sandburg’s 
Chicago, and three trumpets for a jazz-jitterbug number. At 
the Orchesis initiation on November 4, new members were 
entertained with a program of short dance studies. Junior 
Orchesis, open to all girls who have had one semester of 
modern dance or who are now registered for beginning mod- 
ern dance, has a membership of 20. Roberta Henry and Maylu 
Erickson, senior majors in physical education, are working 
with a group of girls at the local high school who are in- 
terested in dance and are helping them with a light comic 
number for their spring program. A coeducational class in 
recreational square and social dancing for physical education 
majors and minors is being taught by Mrs. Grace O. Rhoneimus, 
and students learn how to call and teach these dance forms. 


Margaret Small Mains reports a rapidly developing dance 
program at the University of Wyoming where she heads the 
dance activities. Dance Workshop, composed of students, vet- 
erans’ wives, and alumnae planned an invitational demonstra- 
tion tea during the winter term and will have an evening con- 
cert this spring. Eleven girls and seven boys danced in the 
musical comedy, “Too Many Girls,” performing original 
dances entitled Cause We Got Cake, Spic and Spanish, Tempt 
Me Not, and Pattawattomie Will Win. On December 1 Mrs. 
Mains presented a lecture-recital for faculty and their families 
and gave a similar program for Kappa Delta Pi, national 
education honorary, and also for a church group. The faculty 
of the University of Wyoming recently organized a square 
dance group of over 60 members which meets weekly under 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Mains. This summer the 
University will inaugurate a creative workshop in drama, 
music, dance, art, and creative writing. Details on visiting 
artists will be announced later. 

Dance Club at Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley reorganized last fall under the direction of Frances 
Dougherty. After tryouts based on skill and projection in 


performance, originality and knowledge of form in composi- 
tion, 15 girls were chosen for an Orchesis group and a junior 
group, Dance Club, was announced as open to all interested 
students. The Annual Variety Show included two numbers 
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by the Junior Dancers in addition to three Steig portraits 
from The Lonely Ones composed and performed by Orchesis 
members. On October 28, Orchesis presented a demonstration 
before the physical education section of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Denver. Their program included a 
progression in techniques and Suite, a 3-part study in move- 
ment contrasts choreographed by Miss Dougherty. Orchesis 
will participate in a demonstration of dramatic dance to be 
given at the April meeting of the Central District of the 
AAHPER in Denver. 


Charlotte Irey writes that the department of physical edu- 
cation of the University of Colorado has initiated an alternate 
curriculum emphasizing dance. The freshman course was in- 
troduced this year and each succeeding year the appropriate 
courses will be added until a complete four-year course is 
established. Social and square dance classes have now been 
opened to men with gratifying response. Orchesis and modern 
dance classes have always been open to men although Or- 
chesis boasts only six male members at present, Calico and 
Boots, a square dance club, including 60 men and women, spon- 
sors a weekly square dance open to all students and also 
sends out student callers and dancers to help organize private 
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square dances. Last summer Orchesis participated in th 
drama department’s traditional production of a Shakespear : 
play in the outdoor theatre and next season the club will ms. 
vide dance sequences for The Winter’s Tale. Orchesjs vil 
present Scarlet Letter, choreographed by Mrs. Irey on th 
basis of Hawthorne’s novel, at the Central District comand 
tion in April. The annual Orchesis spring program will be 
given March 11-12 and will include Case History, a psy- 
cho'ogical story poking fun at Hollywood’s idea of Psychiatry 
Other numbers will be a comment on Tourist Trade in the 
west, Feathertop based on Hawthorne’s short story, and 
Giants in the Earth, a dramatic dance sketch in four scenes 
based on Rolvaag’s well known book. During February (Q;. 
chesis sponsored concerts by Charles Weidman and his group 
and by Merce Cunningham and John Cage. The University 
of Colorado is emphasizing creative arts in their summer Dro- 
gram and during the 1949 season Jean Erdman will teach 
classes in modern dance technique and composition, Tents. 
tive plans are being made for the composition classes to work 
on the dance sequences in the production of “E=MC2 , 
play developed on the living newspaper technique. 

American Squares, national square dance publication, ap. 
nounces a square dance camp for beginning and advanced 
dancers, callers, and teachers June 19-25 at Camp Ocanickon, 
New Jersey (near Philadelphia). Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Ralph Piper, department of physical edy. 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Teachers will welcome a new album of dance music suitable 
for modern dance technique, improvisation, and composition 
which has been prepared by Freda D. Miller, composer-ac. 
companist for Charles Weidman. An outline of suggested 
techniques accompanies the music. The album of three yp- 
breakable records (6 sides) is entitled “Recorded Music for 
Dance Technique” and may be ordered from Miss Miller at 
8 Tudor City Place, New York City 17, for $10.00. 
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The cost of the complete’ album | 
of three unbreakable records (six 
sides) is $10.00 postpaid. 


An official school order or requi- 
sition need not have an accompany- 
ing check. 


FREDA D. MILLER 





“ _. These records fill a long-standing need in the education dance field .. . 
—MARTHA HILL, Dance Director N. Y. University, and Bennington College 


RECORDS FOR DANCE TECHNIQUE 


COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY 
FREDA D. MILLER 


COMPOSER AND ACCOMPANIST FOR 
CHARLES WEIDMAN—HANYA HOLM——NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—COLORADO COLLEGE———WELLESLEY COLLEGE, etc. 


AN ALBUM OF THREE 10-!NCH, UNBREAKABLE RECORDS (6 SIDES) 

16 ACCOMPANIMENTS—EACH IN A DIFFERENT METRE, STYLE OR TEMPO PLUS 
A SUGGESTED LIST OF TECHNIQUES SUITABLE FOR EACH ACCOMPANIMENT. 
« |. An absolute “must” for the teacher without an accompanist .. .” CHARLES WEIDMAN 
...I heartily recommend these records to anyone teaching dance . . 
. .. Freda Miller’s music is fun to dance to. . 


8 Tudor City Place bi 
Please send me your album of ‘‘Recorded Music For Dance Technique. 
Enclosed please find $10.00 to cover all costs. 
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Education Through 
Physical Activities 


Physical Education and Recreation for 
Elementary Grades 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; and HELEN FAHEY, 
A.M., Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools. 


The purpose of this book is to provide comprehensive materials, suggest 
teaching procedures and techniques, and discuss ways of evaluating programs 
of physical education and recreation. Suggestions and plans are submitted 
in non-technical terms in order that they may be used bw classroom teachers, 
recreational leaders, and parents, as well as by specialis:s. ‘The authors are 
chiefly concerned that every child in all the elementary grades participate 
regularly in daily programs of wholesome, well-selected, and well-directed 
activities, and that this book be an adequate guide for such a program for 
better living. 


Special attention is brought to activities during school hours that contribute 
to the development of the upper portion of the body and to activities and 
equipment for out-of-school use. 


Use of this book will bring a new and happier experience both to the stu- 
dents and teachers. 
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Are you helping your students to get a proper under- 
standing of the purpose of menstruation? Do you yourself 
know the latest medical opinions regarding its care— 
about baths, exercises and general activities at this time 
of the month? Have you information at your finger tips 
concerning the Tampax method of sanitary protection 
which holds such interest for girls? 

The Tampax manual for teachers deals with these mat- 
ters and many more. Its title ‘How Times Have Changed” 
is a key to its modern open-minded attitude on the subject 
of menstruation. . . . Tampax relieves one from the belt- 
pin-pad encumbrance. Worn internally. No need to remove 
for tub or shower. No odor. No chafing. You cannot even 
feel its presence. 

The free Tampax material now available is outlined in 
the coupon below. Just check your requirements as 


indicated. 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. 1 Tampax Manual 
for Teachers ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. 0 Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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"How We De It’ 


Carnival Time 
HE Women’s Recreation Association at the University o 
Utah holds an annual WRA Carnival in which all th 
organizations on the campus participate. Last year it was held 
in connection with the campus Commuriity Chest drive. 

The event took place in our university field house on April 
8 and 9 from 7 to 12 p.m. last year. Attendance for both 
nights was registered as 3,000. A door fee of 15¢ was charged 
and each booth collected a small fee for its activity. This cop. 
cession fee has, in the past, been the profit of the group enter. 
ing it, but this year the entire proceeds were turned over to 
the campus Chest drive. 

Each organization which entered a booth was also entitle 
to enter a contestant for the Queen Contest and a cake (baked 
by someone in that organization) for the Cake Contest, 

Last year the Carnival Committee chose the theme “Carniyaj 
Time,” and the booths were judged (men and women’s o;. 
ganizations separately) on originality, attractiveness, and 
ability to follow the theme. Points were given for first, sec. 
ond, and third places for booths and winners in the Cake 
Contest. Points were also awarded to the organizations whose 
contestants were chosen as queens. The organization in the 
Men’s Division having the highest number of total points ang 
the one in the Women’s Division with the highet total were 
each awarded an engraved Carnival Sweepstakes Trophy, 

During the entire carnival, a novel stocking dance was held 
on the basketball floor. One group built its booth in the shape 
of a shoe near the entrance to the dance floor. Here they 
checked shoes and polished them while their patrons enjoyed 
themselves on the dance floor. Other entrants included such 
activities as shooting galleries, side shows, ball throwing, bingo 
(with small chicks as prizes), candied apples, a ring-a-duck 
booth, white mice races, and many others. 

Our carnival has grown rapidly during the past four years, 
The 1947 carnival was moved from the women’s gymnasium 
out onto the tennis courts, and was very successful. Last 
year’s carnival, held for two nights instead of one, and in 
our new field house, was an even bigger success. 


Dona May HuMPHRIES 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Partners for All 

He” often have we as teachers in our public high schools 

gone to a high school dance and wondered why so many 
of the young people were not dancing? High school dances 
have almost become a part of today’s high school curriculum. 
But no matter how important parents, faculty, and students 
feel the dances are in the life of our young people, the prob- 
lem of more participation is always with us. What is the matter 
with our young people when they all clamor for dances and 
yet become “wallflowers” ? 

The writer has helped to plan many high school dances and 
there is always the problem of getting the party-goers to paf- 
ticipate. At first we felt that something different should be 
planned for the non-dancers, so we would provide a game room. 
We soon discovered that the game room was forsaken a majot 
part of the evening. Upon inquiry, we were told that the non- 
dancers wished to be a part of the party even though, they did 
not dance. So we decided the solution was a game nook, which 
meant that games were provided in the same room with the 
dancers. But again we found that the games were not populat. 

At this stage of affairs, we felt that we were back at the be 
ginning. What could be done to clean up the walls? We 
definitely needed “icebreakers”! After investigating various 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 
DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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The important new series which is 
launched with the publication of School 
Health Education will provide sound, au- 
thoritative, and attractive college texts in 
hygiene, school health education, public 
health education, physical education (in- 
cluding theory, techniques and the coach- 
ing of individual sports), recreation (es- 
pecially as applied to community, state, 
and national recreation programs), and 
safety education. 


The first volume to appear in the new 
Series, School Health Education, is written 


405 pages ‘ ‘ 


Rosalind Cassidy 
Howard G. Danford 


Arthur S. Daniels 


Harry A. Scott 
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Ready March 15 


The First Volume in the Series 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


BY DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


Other Titles in Preparation 
EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

W. P. Ashbrook and Arthur S. Daniels 
THE CURRICULUM IN AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC RECREATION 
INDIVIDUAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mabel E. Rugen and Vivian V. Drenckhahn 
ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


by the distinguished Editor of the Series, 
who is one of the best-known authorities 
in this field. Designed specifically for basic 
college courses for teachers, nurses, and 
others interested in school health prob- 
lems, it provides a fuller discussion than 
has heretofore been available on instruc- 
tional techniques, health services and ac- 
tivities, and course of study organization, 
entirely new material on the integrated 
program, and exceptionally clear state- 
ments on policies in school health and in 
personnel and community interrelation- 
ships. Send for an examination copy. 


Price $3.25 





HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
Established 1817 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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° Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 Skirtless $19.00 Front Skirt $28.50 
Write for new complete catalog. 
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game books and trying out some of the suggestions, we found 
that students do need “mixers” especially at the beginnj 
of the evening. We all know-that there are always a few girls 
who have plenty of dances and a few boys who circulate freely 
during the evening. But what about the larger number who 
decorate the walls? 

After trying some of the “mixers” or “ice-breakers” 
we found one scheme which was very popular, except, perhaps, 
with the one-girl boys. We resurrected the use of programs 
At the first attempt, we found that students enjoyed the use of 
programs if they were not for use throughout the entire eve- 
ning. We found that boys and girls circulated quite freely dur. 
ing the period which was allotted to the finding of partners anq 
also during the period of program dancing. 

Out of this voluntary choice of dancing partners by the Use 
of programs, we evolved another function of the programs. We 
made the programs truly mixers by using a sort of g 
blind-date plan to select partners. Here again we used the 
scheme for only a part of the evening but found no spectators 
during that period. In this plan, we used 3 x 5 filing cards for 
programs. On these cards, we prepared programs for the 
boys only. Girls were tagged with clearly labeled number 
cards. The programs would contain the dance numbers and the 
number of a girl opposite each dance number. For the first 
dance, for example, one boy might have the girl who had num- 
ber 18, for the second dance, number 19. The boys find their 
partners by number and then everyone will be dancing. In a 
turn-about party, boys might be numbered and programs given 
to the girls. 

For this plan, it is necessary that we know rather accurately 
how many guests will be expected so that the numbers may be 
prepared for the girls and the programs for the boys. We found 
that ordinary calendars were very useful in furnishing the 
girls’ numbers up to thirty-one while the large daily wall 
calendars could be used to post the dance numbers. 

After using this scheme at several parties, we have made it 
a regular part of our dances. But we must remember that young 
people will not enjoy having partners assigned to them for an 
entire evening. This plan must be used only for a part of the 
evening, preferably near the beginning. We found that there 
were no wallflowers unless the number of boys and girls was 
not even. Even then, no one was a wallflower for more than 
one dance. This plan has resulted in more enjoyable dances 
and a much more democratic atmosphere for the whole party, 


MINNIE SCHLICHTING 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Did You Know That - - - 


UT of ten new sound motion pictures just released by 
Coronet Films for use in the nation’s schools, three are in 
physical education, These are (1) Basketball For Girls— 
Fundamental Techniques (one reel, sound, black and white), 
Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, collaborator, for junior high school, senior high school, 
and college) ; (2) Basketball for Girls—Game Play (one reel, 
sound, black and white), Mildred B. Wehlford, collaborator, 
for junior high school, senior high school, and college; and 
(3) Softball for Boys (one reel, sound, color or black and 
white), Arthur T. Noren, Veterans Administration, Phila- 
delphia, collaborator, for intermediate and junior high school. 
For further information on purchase, lease-purchase, pre 
view prior to purchase, or rental sources, write to Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
x ek * 
NEW sports film just released by Young America Films, 
Inc., bears the title Understanding Basketball. This new 
one-reel sound film is unusual because it explains the game 
of basketball primari‘y from the viewpoint of the spectator 
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AERIAL 
TENNIS 
-DART... 


. . for a Bigger, More 
Successful Summer Program 


For summer programs, Aerial Tennis-Dart 
is ideal, because it is adapted to outdoor con- 
ditions. Modifications of play are readily 
arranged to provide stimulating variety— 
and also to adapt to varying physical facil- 
ities and types of players. 

Top interest centers in Aerial Tennis-Dart 
wherever it is played! That’s because it’s 
Fast, Exciting, and Exhilarating to novice 
or expert. 


Inexpensive to Equip and Maintain 


A minimum budget will easily equip and maintain 
AERIAL TENNIS-DART. 


PADDLES are 1734 inches long, sturdily made, with built-up 
leather-tipped handles. The head is selected %-inch fir plywood, 
oval shaped, 634 x7'%, _ inches. 

BIRDIES are exceptionally well-made, with one-inch solid live- 
rubber, round-cupped base, slightly pointed—tipped with six strong 
matched white feathers. Feathers are securely anchored, but are 
readily replaceable with refills. 

Lowe, & Campbell, Horace Partridge, and 


other leading dealers can supply you. 


Write today for free illustrated folder and 
catalogue price list. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


exclusive manufacturers 
Kansas City 3, Kansas 


4838 Belinder Road 
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rather than the player. Although the film is of definite 

fulness with beginning players, it is designed chiefly ye 
the spectator, explaining such things as composition of “ 
team, scoring, fouls, common rules of courtesy for the 5 % 
tator, etc. Running time of the film is ten minutes, pe 
may be purchased from YAF dealers, or direct from y. ve 


America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York City 17 
at $40.00 per print. Those who rent films will be able : 


- : , to 
the film from their nearest state, university, or commésg 
film library. : 


* * * 


A FEW years ago the Association announced the availability 


of a large number of copies of the American Physica} 


Education Review after it had completed its own files, The 
supply was gone in a short time indicating that many mem. 
bers were anxious to complete their own files. It was thought 
at that time that every copy had been disposed of and, ip. 
deed, inquiries received since then were handled accordingly 
Just recently, however, a few more copies were discovered 
in the Association files and the national office will be glad t 
send these to interested members on the same basis as before 
that is, upon receipt of postage at 2c a copy. In addition to 
the copies of the American Physical Education Review severaj 
copies of the Proceedings were also found. All of these Copies 
are of course very worn but they are still readable. The entire 
list is as follows: American Physical Education Review: 
March, 1900; September, 1905; December, 1907; Proceedings 


1885 ; 1887; 1890 (2 copies) ; 1891; 1892 (3 copies) ; 1894; 194) 
(10 copies). 
* & & 


OW to achieve better public understanding and establish 

greater public confidence for physical education, recreg- 
tion, and sports in the schools will be taught to future teacher; 
at Arnold College at Milford, Conn., in a course in public rela. 
tions for teachers of physical education. The course, a com. 
bination survey, lecture, and workshop study will also con- 
sider publicity as a phase or tool of public relations and prac- 
tical suggestions will be offered on how to make effective use 
of the media of publicity such as newspapers, radio, speeches, 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 164) 





standards similar to those now in use in Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota. 

Certain states, however, cannot now establish suit 
able standards of their own. The second great need, 
therefore, is for some kind of national accrediting 
agency. There are some who argue that we should es 
tablish our own accrediting agencies, on both the u- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. It should be obvious, 
however, that if some 25 or 30 special areas in teacher 
education established their own accrediting agencies the 
situation might become intolerable for teachers’ col 
leges and schools of education. In fact, some such 
conditions already exist. One institution reports that 
dozens of such groups sought its membership with dues 
ranging from $5.00 to $800. College and university 
officials simply will not permit accreditation area by 
area or department by department. Thus, if we estab 
lish our own accrediting agencies it is doubtful if their 
representatives could get into teacher-education inistitu- 
tions to get the facts. Some over-all organization is 
desirable and our special areas should be among the 
first to establish official relationship with such an 
agency. If we find it necessary to establish our own 
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Hillyard Products and Maintaineers tax 
Protect Your Floors Year after Year! 
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*% Super SHINE-ALL... 


A neutral chemical cleaner—not a soap—does not 
have to be rinsed. 


*& HIL-TONE... 


A floor dressing—not a greasy floor oil. Leaves a 
protective coating. 


%* Super HIL-BRITE ... 


Highest quality wax—-self-polishing—self-leveling 
—non-brittle—made from No. 1 Carnaubo. 


%& HILLYARD “MAINTAINEERS' 


are a nation-wide organization of floor treatment experts. 
Advice and recommendations given without obligation. 
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* WOOD PRIMER... 


A penetrating seal that water proofs wood floors 
and prevents breaking down of cell structure. 


% Star GYM FINISH... 


Our No. 1 gymnasium finish which is serving thou- 
sands of schools and public and private concerns. 


*& ONEX-SEAL... 


A marvelous water and weatherproof seal for ter- 
razzo, tile, marble, slate and cement floors. 
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STEELTONIAN ... 


Steel wool machine for dry-cleaning, wet sealing, wet 
scrubbing, polishing and honing. Uses economical “roll 
your own” steel wool. 

’ 
- 


H}HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES(®; 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Send for the free Job Specification book. Full of helpful 
information on proper floor maintenance and sanitation. 








HILTONIAN... 


Electric twin-brush scrubbing, polishing and waxing mo- 
os model for every purpose. 16-inch, 19-inch and 
“ncn. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Physical Education— 
..» » FOR MEN and WOMEN 


The field of Physical Education offers un- 
limited opportunity for men and women seek- 
ing an assured future career. Two four-year 


courses are available. 


For men, the School of Education provides 
an undergraduate curriculum in Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation—a basic college 
education, plus specialized subjects, leading to 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 


At the College of Physical Education for 
Women—Sargent College at Cambridge, Mass. 
—all students follow a general academic course, 
majoring the last two years in Physical Educa- 
tion or Physical Therapy. During the first three 
years, five months are spent at beautiful Camp 
Sargent at Peterboro, N. H. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


- Directory - 


Daniel L. Marsh, LL.D., President 
College of Liberal Arts 


College of Business Administration 
Evening College of Commerce 
College of Practical Arts and Letters 
College of Music 


College of Physical Education for Women: 
Sargent College 


General College 
School of Public Relations 
School of Theology 
School of Law 
School of Medicine 
School of Education 


School of Social Work 
School of Nursing 
Graduate School 


Summer Term 


For catalog of any department write to 


D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions, 


Room 111, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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For all those things you might 
want to learn about how to 
stay healthy, happy, comfortable 
every day of the month—read 


“It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know.” 
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organization it might operate independently or in cop. 
junction with an over-all. accrediting agency. 

The newly formed American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education gives promise of becoming that 
agency. It was formed by a merger of the three na. 
tional groups representing teachers’ colleges, schools of 
education in universities, and municipal universities 
training teachers. This organization is one of the nine 
which sponsored the Jackson’s Mill conference on yp. 
dergraduate preparation. The president helped plan 
and the official representative participated full-time jy, 
the conference. The officers have agreed to circulate a 
questionnaire to determine just what institutions are 
doing to follow the principles and standards suggested 
in the conference report. The AACTE is growing in 
influence and prestige. It already is approving instity. 
tions but is cautiously feeling its way. Its officers real- 
ize that the over-all approval of an institution to train 
teachers does not mean necessarily that every depart- 
ment in the institution meets acceptable standards. Ip 
fact, we know that in too many so-called accredited 
institutions the health and physical education program 
is pitifully inadequate. On the other hand AACTE 
officers are not ready to use standards established by 
special groups to approve institutions department by 
department. 

While the details are not entirely clear, it seems to 
the writer that we should establish some kind of off- 
cial relationship with this newly formed and rapidly 
growing agency or with the National Education Asso- 
ciation Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. We should formulate principles for 
graduate education similar to those now available for 
undergraduate training, and we also should develop, as 
speedily as possible, more specific standards on both 
levels. It is entirely possible that, in time, the AACTE 
or the NEA may use our standards and our personnel 
in approving teacher-education institutions as an edu- 
cational service upon the invitation of the institution. 

Up-grading the education of teachers and leaders in 
health education, physical education, and recreation is 
the responsibility of every member of the profession, 
teacher educator, and on-the-job director and teacher 
alike. The quality of leadership in the profession pro- 
foundly affects directly or indirectly the quality of the 
program developed as well as the positions and salaries 
of everyone. It behooves our profession to give seri- 
ous study to the problem of the education of teachers 
and leaders.—IVilliam L. Hughes, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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A Reconditioning Program 
(Continued from page 174) 


he is properly conditioned. Deconditioning sets in rath- 
er early in cases of sickness or injury and we should 
not allow a student to deteriorate physically throughout 
his entire body when only part of his body may require 
rest or immobilization. Progressive exercise, properly 
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Third Edition. 480 Pages. 


115 Pages. 


117 Pages. 


Washington Square 


Thorndike - Athletic Injuries 


New (3rd) Edition. 243 Pages. 114 Illustrations. $3.75 


Leonard - Guide to the History of 
Physical Education 


Revised and Enlarged by 
GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 


121 Illustrations $5.50 


Quiring - The Head, Neck and Trunk 


103 Illustrations. $2.75 


uiring - The Extremities 
+4 


106 Illustrations. $2.75 





Lea & Febiger Books on Health, Physical Education 


Morrison and Chenoweth - Normal and 
Elementary Physical Diagnosis 
Fourth Edition. 373 Pages. 


Drew - Individual Gymnastics 
Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Fifth Edition. 222 Pages. 


Ewerhardt & Riddle - Therapeutic Exercise 


152 Pages. 


Bowen - Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 


Revised by R. L. BOUGHNER, MS. 
and E. J. RYNEARSON, B.S. 


Fifth Edition. 361 Pages. 
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New York University 


GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
July 5-August 12, 1949 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


Advance offerings, theory and practice—spe- 
cial courses for doctoral candidates. 


Improve your teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. 


Carry on your graduate work and at the same 
time enjoy land and water sports. 


Benefit by the stimulation of working, play- 
ing, and living with professional associates 
from all over the nation. 





The camp is located on the shores of Lake Sebago in the 
Harriman section of the Palisades Interstate Park, 35 
miles from New York City. 


For further information, write to the 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND RECREATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


35 Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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184 Illustrations. $5.00 


115 Illustrations. $3.50 


Illustrated. $2.50 


233 Illustrations. $3.75 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




























AMERICA’S TOP TRACK STARS 
WILL HELP TRAIN YOUR TEAM 


United World Films’ ® 
Track and Field Series 


12 Reels of 16mm Sound Film | 

produced in collaboration @ 
with the U. S. Olympic § 
Association and the A. A. U. | aren 


For the first time in athletic history — a com- 
pletely integrated film series on Track and 
Field events! 


NOW YOU CAN... 


Demonstrate exact techniques at 
your own convenience, regardless 
of time or weather... 

Speed basic training, by means of 
slow motion display of funda- 
mentals... 
~ Show special techniques adapted 
' to individual styles ineach 
~ +event... 

*. Analyze the form of more than 
forty Olympic-calibre athletes 
_ participating in these films... 


NOW YOU CAN... 
DO A SOUNDER, FASTER, 
BETTER TRAINING JOB 
THAN EVER BEFORE! 








UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
(| wish te purchase the following films: 


C) Please send the following films for preview 
prior to purchase: 


(J THE SPRINTS 
(2 reels) 


(] THE HURDLES 
(] POLE VAULT 
(J THE HIGH JUMP 


(CJ THE DISTANCES 
(] THE SHOT PUT 

(J THE DISCUS 

(1 THE RELAYS 

(] THE BROAD JUMP 
CJ THE JAVELIN (J THE MIDDLE DISTANCES 


$45 per reel. Complete series $475 
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prescribed and supervised, may promote rapid healing 
in many cases. 

A good program of physical reconditioning can serye 
to counteract deconditioning by maintaining fitness of 
restoring fitness as the case may be. Physical reconqj. 
tioning provides for over-all conditioning by progres. 
sive developmental exercises, general or specific in ng. 
ture, depending upon the immediate needs of an jp. 
dividual as determined by medical authority. It is de. 
signed to provide specific exercise for pre-operative 
and post-operative cases, for orthopedic disabilities 
minor sicknesses, injuries and infections, and for gen. 
eral disability following acute or prolonged illnesses. 
The exercise prescribed may be of a mild, moderate, of 
severe degree, dependent upon needs. Physical recon. 
ditioning lays its stress upon the development and/or 
improvement of function, strength, and endurance, 

Doctors are to a large extent forced into a negative 
approach to good health; i.e., their primary concern jg 
with the cure and elimination of illness or deficiencies 
after a person has been stricken. This is so because the 
vast majority of people shun a doctor’s office until they 
feel ill. Physical educators on the other hand are con- 
cerned with the more positive approach to good health 
through the improvement and maintenance of physical 
fitness. Problems relating to the positive health and 
fitness of individuals within a physical education group 
are the problems of the physical educator and are com- 
mon at all levels of education. 


There is an urgent need for a complete evaluation of 
the possibilities of a well planned and well organized 
program of physical reconditioning—a program which 
can function to maintain and/or restore the health and 
fitness levels of college and secondary school students 
during convalescence or during and immediately follow- 
ing minor sicknesses and injuries. 


Physical reconditioning places its emphasis upon 
preparation. Experience at West Point has demon- 
strated that it need not be restricted to convalescents 
but can well serve to meet the individual health and fit- 
ness needs of all students in a school community. 

The United States Military Academy is not unlike 
other colleges in most respects. Its mission is to instruct 
and train the Corps of Cadets (student body) so that 
each graduate shall have the qualities and attributes 
essential to his progressive and continued development 
throughout a lifetime career as an officer in the regular 
army. Despite its military connotation this mission 
closely coincides with the objectives of many colleges; 
viz., the provision of a wide variety of experiences 
which will prove useful in the present and future 
growth and development of students and graduates. 
Like so many other colleges the Military Academy, in 
its efforts to provide experiences which are physically 
and mentally wholesome and _ satisfying, sponsors, 
among other activities, intercollegiate athletics, intra- 
mural sports, and a wide variety of physical education 
activities for the student body. The Army Athletic As- 
sociation is charged with the efficient conduct and con- 
trol of intercollegiate athletics. The director of physical 
education is responsible for the physical education and 
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hysical conditioning of all cadets. West Point’s pro- 
gram of physical education is planned to meet the gen- 
erally accepted objectives of present health and fitness, 
leadership qualities and character, and preparation for 
future health and fitness. 

These objectives are met by providing facilities, in- 
struction, and opportunities for the varied experience 
necessary to continuous growth and development. The 
program of instruction is planned to complete insofar 
as possible the objectives of the Academy’s mission. 
West Point houses approximately 2,200 cadets all of 
whom are required to engage in either a highly com- 
petitive intercollegiate or intramural sports program in 
each of three seasons, fall, winter, and spring. They are 
also required to participate in instruction in boxing, 
wrestling, swimming, gymnastics, individual and team 
sports, instructor training, and skiing. With such an 
extensive and vigorous program, injuries are bound to 
occur. West Point also has its share of minor sickness. 
As at other colleges, sickness and injuries cause a con- 
siderable number of the student body to be classified 
temporarily as either hospitalized, ambulatory, or con- 
valescent.* 

Even though the need for a program of physical re- 
conditioning to meet this problem was evident at West 
Point for a long time prior to its adoption by the de- 
partment of physical education, 1 July 1945, it took the 
convincing proof of its effectiveness, once it had been 
established, to show how obviqus that need should have 
been. The program has produced satisfactory solutions 
to many of the problems which are prevalent in re- 
quired physical education. One of its most important 
contributions lies in the fact that the physical recondi- 
tioning section at West Point now serves as a clearing 
house for the disposition of all limited-service cadets 
into appropriate phases of the instructional program. 
It also eliminates the possibility of subjecting a cadet 
who has been relatively inactive because of a confining 
sickness or injury to a vigorous activity wthout previ- 
ous physical preparation. In addition it provides a 
means of including all cadets, except bed patients, in an 
exercise program, thus eliminating deconditioning when 
cadets are excused from full participation. As a result 
every cadet who is not confined to bed is now active in 
either the required program or in physical recondi- 
tioning. 

One measure of the value of reconditioning at the 
Academy may be found in the figures of the injury sur- 
vey for the fall season of 1946. The survey covers the 
time interval from September 1 to December 1, and in- 
cludes approximately fifteen hundred cadets. Of those 
cadets who suffered injuries during the 1946 fall season 
there were only seven reported recurrences of the same 
injuries. 

It was found during this survey that the most prev- 
alent types of injuries at West Point were to joints, 
with involvement of the knee, the ankle, and the shoul- 
der in that order occurring most frequently. Most knee 
and ankle injuries were classified as sprains and most 





*It must be admitted that there can be no permanent dis- 


abilities within the Corps of Cadets. 
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shoulder injuries as either contusions or dislocations 
Fractures were low in the order of frequency, 


The program of physical reconditioning at Weg 
Point is patterned after the programs of physical re. 
habilitation developed by the Army and used in base 
hospitals and convalescent centers during World War 
II. Its mission is to accelerate the return, to a full-duty 
status, of excused cadets in the highest state of physical 
efficiency, and to protect cadets against a recurrence of 
sickness or injury where such protection can be given, 
This protective feature is devised to withhold a cadet 
from contraindicated activities until he is physically 
capable of participation without undue strain. In cases 
of severe sprains of the knee, for example, the knee jg 
seen by the physician and then referred by him to the 
physical therapist for treatment until pain and swelling 
has subsided and full range of motion in the joint jg 
attained. The physician then refers the patient to the 
instructor of physical reconditioning who supervises 
the cadet’s prescribed progressive exercise program un- 
til the joint has good stability and strength and girth 
of musculature equal to that of the non-injured knee, 
Functioning ability of the knee must be demonstrated 
by performance of a series of movements which serve 
to test the stability of the joint and the strength and 
endurance of the musculature. When the cadet is able 
to meet these requirements he is released from recondi- 
tioning. This same procedure holds true for all cases 
involving trauma or general debility. 


This procedure practically solves the problem of ex- 
cused personnel. Previously a cadet who was excused 
from physical education by the physician attended class 
in the passive role of an observer. He was not a health 
problem but because of a physical handicap was re- 
garded as incapable of vigorous participation. This in- 
active role favored deconditioning. He was usually re- 
turned to duty after the pain and swelling in an injured 
muscle or joint had subsided or disappeared. (This 
practice is not as common in schools and colleges as is 
the continued excuse from physical education.) Many 
cases of reinjury occurred. 


Today a cadet who is able to report to a physical 
education class formation is regarded as also able to 
maintain a’ high degree of fitness. If he has suffered a 
sprain of a particular joint he exercises to maintain fit- 
ness throughout the remainder of his body until he is 
capable of participating in specific exercise for the in- 
jured member. He then includes a specific exercise in 
his general program, If an injury is not too severe to 
prohibit participation in some phase of instruction, an 
injured cadet is directed into those activities in which 
he can safely participate despite his physical handicap. 
The reconditioning instructor arranges the schedule of 
the excused cadet according to his capabilities. 


Before the program was initiated by the department 
of physical education it was necessary to plan a course 
of positive action. The initial planning was done within 
the physical education department. As the plan neared 
completion the medical authorities were invited to re 
view it and to suggest revision. Several conferences 
were held between the staffs of the medical and physi- 
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cal education departments and finally, upon mutual 
agreement, the plan was put into action. 

The pre-adoption organization consisted of the fol- 
lowing : - 

1, The placement of the responsibility for diagnosis, 
treatment, first aid, and reconditioning in proper chan- 
els. 
‘ 2. The drafting of mutually agreeable policies and 
procedures. 

3. The preparation of practical forms and other ad- 
ministrative devices. 

4. The establishment of liaison between the Office of 
Physical Education and the Station Hospital. 

5. Procurement of additional equipment. 


Under the first item of the plan of organization, re- 
sponsibility was placed according to the proper func- 
tion of each organization as determined by the War 
Department. The responsibility for the health status of 
all cadets rests with the commanding officer of the Sta- 
tion Hospital while the responsibility for the physical 
conditioning of all cadets is charged to the director of 
physical education. Health and fitness needs are now 
determined and satisfied through the intelligent coop- 
eration of the two departments which are best fitted to 
exercise control over these factors. 


This plan of cooperative action provides a complete 
follow-up of each case. This follow-up proves invalu- 
able as a means of protection for the disabled cadet. 
Heretofore each officer completed his responsibility 
separately. (This is a common procedure in many col- 
leges where there is little coordination between the col- 
lege physician and the physical educator.) As a con- 
sequence a cadet in need of reconditioning may have 
been returned to a program involving vigorous activity 
without the knowledge of his return being in the hands 
of the physical education department. His physical in- 
adequacy often resulted in a recurrence of sickness or 
injury. 

This problem still exists in many schools and colleges 
and also in the army as well. It is by no means a pure 
physical education problem insofar as the Army is con- 
cerned; it arises time and again in other branches of 
service activities. So often an apparently healthy in- 
dividual is returned to full duty after a confining sick- 
hess or injury only to suffer a relapse under the pres- 
sure of vigorous duty. It is praiseworthy that the army 
recognizes the importance of fitness in relation to good 
health, and it is equally commendatory that it realizes 
the necessity for physical conditioning. 


The program of physical reconditioning at West 
Point operates with simplicity. Cadets excused by the 
surgeon because of physical limitations, and those 
cadets who have been hospitalized for five or more 
days, stand call at regularly scheduled physical educa- 
tion formations. They then proceed to the recondition- 
ing room to engage in a program of prescribed exer- 
cises under the supervision of the reconditioning in- 
structor. Upon entering the room each cadet removes 
his personal individual physical education record from 
a convenient file and reports to the instructor for in- 
dividual instructions. Upon receipt of these instructions 
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regarding his individual prescription he proceeds to 
follow those instructions until dismissed. The recondi- 
tioning instructor moves from individual to individual 
checking the progress of each cadet and entering per- 
tinent data on the record card. When, in the judg- 
ment of the reconditioning instructor, a cadet is ready 
for full participation he is either referred to the medical 
officer for final release to duty or is returned to duty 
directly from the reconditioning section. This authority 
is exercised by the reconditioning instructor in minor 
cases only. All serious cases are considered as referral 
cases. 

Programs dealing with individuals entail clerical 
work. Three administrative forms are used at West 
Point: (1) an individual physical education record 
card, 6 x 9 inches, which provides ample space for a 
history of the number of times a cadet is excused, his 
reason for being excused, and the type of service ren- 
dered to him; (2) a prescription form which is used 
by the doctor; and (3) an injury report which is com- 
pleted by the instructor in charge of any activity in 
which. an injury occurs. All three of these forms are 
eventually submitted to the reconditioning instructor 
and kept in his files. The individual physical education 
record is filed upon a cadet’s initial attendance at physi- 
cal reconditioning and serves as both a daily work card 
and a permanent record. 


Because of his close contact with the injury situation, 
the reconditioning instructor acts as safety supervisor 
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and, in that capacity, serves another important admin. 
istrative function. His position offers an excellent Op- 
portunity to determine the causes of injuries and to 
recommend precautionary measures when and if such 
measures are indicated. At periodic intervals he ascer. 
tains, by means of questionnaires, the total number of 
injuries, the loss of time due to injuries, how and when 
the injuries occurred, and the number of recurrent jn. 
juries. This information influences program planning 
and is used to evaluate the success or failure of precau. 
tionary measures, This service has materially reduced 
the injury rate without impairing the program. 


To successfully operate the program of physical re. 
conditioning the instructor-in-charge maintains a cor. 
dial and professional relationship with the chiefs of 
medical, dental, and surgical services. He also maintains 
a like relationship with the orthopedic surgeon, the 
athletic team physician, the psychiatrist, and the physi- 
cal therapist. 

The United States Military Academy is indeed for- 
tunate insofar as facilities and equipment are concerned, 
A large reconditioning room, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, houses such special appliances as chest -weights 
and travelling parallel bars; rowing machines, nautical 
wheels, and a shoulder ladder ; stationary bicycles, bal- 
ance beams, hurdles and stairs; wrist rollers and finger 
flexors ; stall bars and special foot and ankle exercisers; 
and weighed shoes, as used in the DeLorme technique. 

Physical reconditioning has made definite and favor- 
able impressions upon the cadets of the U. S. Military 
Academy, the medical and physical education staffs, 
and upon the many visitors who review the program of 
physical education at West Point each year. 


Conclusion 


Wartime influences have wrought many changes, 
both temporary and lasting, in physical education. An 
obvious opportunity exists at the present time for pro- 
found consideration of another possible change. The 
war-born program of physical reconditioning contains 
many implications of immediate significance to physi- 
cal education. 

There i$ unquestionably a temporary need for spe- 
cialized programs. With thousands of veterans, many 
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of whom have service-incurred disabilities which are 
amenable to improvement if not correction, in our 
schools and colleges, this need defies challenge. 

It appears that the permanence of physical recondj- 
tioning as a part of physical education is dependent 
among other things, upon, first, the general acceptance 
and practical application of it in schools and colleges: 
second, its continued growth once it has been estab. 
lished ; and third, some measure of its effectiveness 


Some of our colleges have introduced physical recop. 
ditioning into their physical education program and 
the programs have been strengthened because of jt 
The reluctance of physical educators to install recondi- 
tioning into their schools is in part understandable but 
is also a bit puzzling. Physical reconditioning is highly 
regarded by the army and by physical medicine spe- 
cialists. Perhaps we in physical education should te. 
examine our objectives and redefine them in the light 
of specific needs of pupils. In so doing we should ask 
ourselves whether we are providing the essential ex. 
periences necessary for the accomplishment of the 
greatest good for the greatest number of students, « 





Lebanon and the Near East 


(Continued from page 161) 


cardboard discs. Shataranj, or chess, is another of the 
many board and card games which the East has given 
to the rest of the world. 

Social visiting, often involving a very formal routine 
of courtesies, is among the most common of Eastem 
leisure-time activities. Following the elaborate greet- 
ings and welcomes, which show the honor the host has 
in receiving his guests, comes a mutual inquiry into 
the welfare of one another’s families. It is all import 
ant to remember family relationships and to inquire 
separately concerning everyone from the grandparents 
to the cousins. These formalities over, the next few 
minutes may be spent, depending on how well the peo- 
ple know’ one another, either in unembarrassed silence 
or in lively conversation. Shortly, Turkish coffee, put 
on to brew at the first sign of approaching guests, is 
served in small colorful cups. By sipping the coffe 
noisily, one not only gains the functional effect of cool- 
ing the liqueur, but also expresses his satisfaction with 
the delicacy of the flavor. Upon reaching the quarter 
of an inch or so of fine grounds which have settled in 
the bottom of the cup, the host wishes his guest “two 
healths”; and the guest replies by wishing to be able 
soon to drink coffee in celebration of his host’s mart 
riage, or, that event having passed, to celebrate the 
birth of a son. Fortune telling from the pattern formed 
by the grounds running down the sides of the inverted 
coffee cup is not uncommon. All visits which a person 
receives must be repaid within a limited space of time 
Even guests received while one is ill in the hospital, 
being married, or grieving the loss of a family membe J 
expect to have their calls repaid, and feel that they wert 
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not truly welcomed if they are not given the honor of 
iving in return. 

cab the taboo in the Moslem World which pre- 
yents men and women from free social commingling is 
gradually giving way, coffee houses still abound and 
afford gathering places where men sit hour after hour, 
chatting, sipping coffee, smoking a narghile, and play- 
ing tric-trac. Women find a unique form of conviviality 
when they make their weekly Friday morning visits to 
the cemeteries, where they pay homage to the deceased, 
Friday being the Moslem counterpart of the Christian 
Sunday. Following the prayers, groups are formed 
which in practice, if not in surroundings, resemble our 
church social groups. 

Community life is particularly strong in the Chris- 
tian villages of Lebanon, and weddings and religious 
feasts afford occasion for the villagers to turn out for 
group singing, dancing, games, and feasting. 

Largely through the younger generation—affected by 
twentieth century ideas, foreign missions, and occupa- 
tion armies—recreational patterns are gradually chang- 
ing. Throughout the entire East are to be found pool 
and ping-pong tables, brought in by the armies and 
adopted by the populace. An increasing interest in hik- 
ing and skiing is apparent, and here and there’ sports 
clubs for various activities are being formed. Frequent- 
ly such clubs are founded by alert youths who see the 
value of recreational activities in bringing people har- 
moniously together for the development of social im- 
provement programs for their countries. 








Indicative of the changing attitude is a story told 
on the campus of the American University. An Arab 
Sheikh, bewildered at finding his son bathed in per- 
spiration and dashing aimlessly over a white-lined 
square of simulated desert-land, and waving a peculiar 
sort of paddle at an equally peculiar sphere in an at- 
tempt to knock it over an odd sort of fish-net, turned 
to a professor who was standing nearby to say, “I don’t 
wish to question what the University considers im- 
portant in a boy’s education, but if this sort of thing is 
considered necessary, I am perfectly ready to pay some- 
one else to do it while my son learns by watching.” 
The son, overhearing his father, came dashing up to 
him, tennis racket still in hand, to breathlessly but 
politely expound, “But, Sir, it’s fun!” 

Soccer football was introduced in Lebanon by Dr. 
Webster of the American University in 1896, and in 
1897 a Swedish instructor of physical education was 
appointed to the staff. As a result of these initial steps, 
today the various field sports have come to hold an im- 
portant place, not only in University life, but in com- 
munity life as well. Abd-es-Sittal Trabulsi, the well 
trained, enthusiastic director of athletics since 1934, 
happily notes that there has been a steady decline in 
spectatorship with a concurrent increase in participa- 
tion in school and community sports. 

Largely through the influence of the American Uni- 
versity’s graduates, two sports federations have been 
created in Lebanon. The Football Federation, includ- 
ing twenty clubs and the Omnisport Federation (“om- 
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nisport” takes in everything from ping-pong and Weight 
lifting to basketball and skiing) comprised of fifteen 
clubs are both under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education, which sets minimum requirements regard. 
ing facilities, plan of operation, membership regula- 
tions, and charges for admission of new member-clubs, 

Though the scope of these Federations does not ex. 
tend beyond the city of Beirut, other cities are becom. 
ing recreation-conscious. Sidon, a city some twenty 
miles south of Beirut, is just completing a recreation 
area which comprises a concrete grandstand beneath 
which are dressing facilities for seabathing, a footbal] 
field surrounded by a half-kilometer track, tennis courts 
open play areas, and, of course, a lovely trellised cof. 
fee-house well supplied with narghiles and tric-trg,. 
Since the most suitable swimming beach is a few 
kilometers out of town, transportation facilities wil] 
have to be developed before the full use of the area can 
be realized—for the majority of the Arabs can no 
longer “steal away,” even to a recreation area. 

The smooth surfaces of village threshing floors, when 
not otherwise in use afford excellent places for chil- 
dren’s games. Even in areas untouched either by the 
twentieth century or Christian missionaries, the writer 
has noted children playing their own varieties of hop- 
scotch, chase-and-flee, hide-and-seek, circle, and line 
games. An attempt in Mazandaran Province to photo- 
graph children playing a game similar to “duck-on-the. 
rock” ended disastrously, for the children, never before 
having seen a camera, began to stone the “man with 
the evil-eye,” changing the game simply to “duck the 
rocks.” Boys and girls customarily play together un- 
til such time as village custom declares them too old to 
mingle, an age varying from twelve to eighteen, accord- 
ing to the locality. In Lebanon, variations and healthier 
attitudes are being developed in children’s games 
through the influences of the educated populace and 
the efforts of the Presbyterian Mission; which, along 
with other influences, are doing away with sex segre- 
gation and developing healthy intermingling of youth. 


Since the withdrawal of the short-lived course in the 
theory and practice of recreation, introduced at the 
American University by the sociologist Stuart Carter 
Dodd, formal instruction has been limited to a two 
week unit in a department of education course and an 
athletic department class in major sports rules and 
technics. The French schools in Lebanon, due to great- 
er concentration on academic subjects under their scho- 
lastic system, have not made so much of a contribution 
to the field of recreation and physical education. 

Though various influences are doing much to develop 
recreational and hobby interests, to break down taboos 
concerning what is socially dignified, and to stimulate 
active participation in active sports, there is still a great 
necessity for training in the spirit of fair play and good 
sportsmanship. Even within recent years, the American 
University has found it necessary to withdraw permis 
sion formerly given to local teams to use the Univer- 
sity facilities, for all too often their games have ended 
in free-for-all fights, involving both players and specta- 
tors. Perkaps one of the greatest barriers to this 
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growth is an over-developed sense of competition, de- 
veloping as a reaction to long subjugation and from the 
practices of expediency which have grown up in a land 
where the economic struggle for survival is bitter. Most 
Middle-East countries now have complete autonomy ; 
and, with industrial prosperity promised by the twen- 
tieth century, great opportunities lie ahead for the 
fuller realization of a physically developed, healthy, 
and recreationally complete life for Lebanon and the 
rest of the Arab world. 

America’s contribution to this new life lies in sup- 
porting those organizations, such as the American Uni- 
versity and the Presbyterian Mission, which are devot- 
ing themselves to the intellectual and social develop- 
ment of the Near East. pa 





Twenty Years with WNORC 


(Continued from page 171) 


games within their school. Poise, leadership, self-as- 
surance, and good sportsmanship are a few of the con- 
comitant learnings that have come with increased skill 
in officiating. Also, the intramural official is frequently 
the future local or national referee. 

From the beginning WNORC has held to the policy 
that athletic activities for girls and women should be 
taught, coached, and officiated by qualified women. 
Conditions throughout ‘the country have been such that 
there have been times when competent women officials 
have not been available. This was true twenty years 
ago. It is true today. In 1936 WNORC realized that 
it must face the issue and finally went on record as 
permitting the giving of local ratings to men officials 
by local boards when the local situation made it nec- 
essary. The question of the giving of national ratings 
to men has been raised at frequent Executive Commit- 
tee meetings. The answer has always been that 
WNORC is a woman’s organization, that national rat- 
ings are exclusively for women, and that local ratings 
are given to men only until competent women officials 
are available. 

Although WNORC was organized because of the 
demand for competent women basketball officials, the 
Committee was prepared to construct examinations and 
set up ratings in other sports as the need.arose. The 
first mention of expansion into the officiating field of 
other sports came in 1934 when the Executive Com- 
mittee discussed the possibility of establishing swim- 
ming ratings. Expansion in this area was impossible 
at the time because the Swimming Committee had not 
reached some point of agreement on the standards of 


' judging swimming. It is interesting to note that the 


examinations for national swimming ratings were given 
for the first time in 1948. Increase in rating activities 
actually materialized in the fall of 1939 when copies of 
the volleyball examination were sent to all affiliated 
boards. The following year softball and tennis exami- 
nations became available. Since the close of the war 
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there has been a steady growth in the number of boards 
which rate officials in sports other than basketball. T, 
date 26 boards give softball ratings, 8 boards give 
swimming ratings, 33 boards give volleyball ratings 
and 14 boards give tennis ratings. 
It was only natural that new boards were required 
to organize and affiliate first in basketball before they 
were entitled to receive and give national examinations 
in other sports. Generally, where there is a need fo; 
rated softball, swimming, tennis, or volleyball officials 
there is need for rated basketball officials. With the 
increased interest in ratings some localities have {elt 
the need for rated officials in a sport other than basket. 
ball. To take care of this need the Executive Com. 
mittee of WNORC took action in April, 1947, so that 
it became possible for local boards to affiliate with 
WNORC through softball, swimming, tennis, or volley- 
ball. In no way does this action encourage the estab- 
lishment of separate boards for the various sports. It 
is hoped that these boards will increase their rating 
activities to include other sports as soon as possible. 


NE wonders if the women who were directly re- 

sponsible for the organization of WNORC 
thought in 1928 that their influence would be felt within 
such a short time over such an expanse of territory. 
During the first year membership jumped from the 
eight original eastern boards to twenty-two affiliated 
boards which extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf. Each year 
saw a steady increase in the number of new boards 
until the onset of the war. During the war years ex- 
pansion came practically to a standstill and in a number 
of cases boards either dropped their affiliation or be- 
came inactive. With the close of the war interest in 
the establishment of new boards was renewed. To-day 
there are seventy-eight affiliated boards located in 
thirty-four states and the District of Columbia. These 
boards include a membership of more than 1,000 na- 
tional, 400 local, and 250 intramural basketball officials. 
The number of officials rated in sports other than bas- 
ketball is smaller. However, the list of these officials is 
growing yearly as interest in ratings in softball, swim- 
ming, tennis, and volleyball increases. There is need 
for many more well trained women officials in all 
sports. It is hoped that expansion will continue. 

The WNORC joins with NSWA in expressing ap- 
preciation to the many hundreds of women for the 
splendid leadership, assistance, and unfailing coopera- 
tion which they have given voluntarily because of their 
interest in the best possible athletic program for girls 
and women. It is unfortunate that the roster of work- 
ers is far too long to be included here. However, tt 
seems fitting to mention at this time the women who 
have been directly responsible for the leadership of 
WNORC through the period of early growth, expan- 
sion, and nationwide development. Such recognition 
should be given to the following: 

1925-27: Anita Preston, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Officials Committee under the Basketball 
Committee. 
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1927-28: Elise Nelson, Sargent School, Cambridge, 
Mass., Officials Committee under the Basketball Com- 
mittee. af 

1928-31: Helen Shedden, Seiler School, Harrisburg, 
Pa.. WNORC, subcommittee of the Rules and Edito- 
rial Committee of the NSWA. 

1931-35: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, WNORC, subcommittee of the Rules 
and Editorial Committee of NSWA. 

1935-37: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass., WWNORC, subcommittee of the Rules 
and Editorial Committee of NSWA. 

1937-39: Dorothy Tapley, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md., WNORC, subcommittee of the Rules and 
Editorial Committee of NSWA. 

1939-41 : Louise Grey, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
WNORC, subcommittee of the Rules and Editorial 
Committee of NSWA. 

1941-45: Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., WNORC, standing committee of 
NSWA. 

1945-49: Christine White, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass., WNORC, standing committee of NSWA. 

In addition to the above, the name of Grace Jones 
should be added for it was through her initative and 
foresight that the national organization came into exis- 
tence in 1928.* <>» 


* This article was submitted by the National Section on Wo- 
men’s Athletics. 





Nutrition in Health Education 


(Continued from page 158) 


d. A center for vocational training. 

e. Adequate food as a part of the healthful school 
living program. 

f. A demonstration to parents and others in the 
community as a means of meeting the nutritional needs 
of students. 

2. The administrative policies of the school lunch 
program : 

a. The home economics teacher should be used as 
an adviser or consultant when the school does not em- 
ploy a director of food services who has been trained 
in the science of nutrition and in the field of institu- 
tional management. When it is necessary for the home 
economics teacher to act in this capacity she should be 
relieved of a sufficient amount of her teaching load to 
enable her to serve in this dual capacity. 

b. In order to sense educational opportunities and 
help improve the lunch, the lunchroom staff should 
have in-service training. 

c. The school lunch should be operated on a non- 
profit basis by boards of education as an integral part 
of the educational program. At no time should the 
school lunch be used as a means of raising money for 
school equipment or other activities. Never should the 
school lunch be operated on a concession basis. 


3. Evaluation of the school lunch program: 
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in the green hills of Vermont. Yes, TWAC has excellent facili- 
ties for archery, golf, swimming, tennis, riding, hiking, etc. 
You and your friends will enjoy vacationing at the Teela-Wooket 
Archery Camp in Roxbury, Vermont. 
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Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Director 
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For detailed information on intensive course In Horseman- 
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a. A continuous system of evaluating the operation 
and effectiveness of the school lunch program should be 
established. 

b. A home economist or other professional per- 
son in the field of food and nutrition should be a mem. 
ber of the appraisal committee. a 
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The Aristocracy of Virtue 
(Continued from page 157) 


cation and recreational activities. Here beginning wiith 
the games of childhood and ranging up through our 
athletic sports there is an opportunity to classify in- 
dividuals based upon worth. If an individual can con- 
tribute, the group will want him. 

Therefore, the belonging concept is based upon 
achieving. Thus we can supplement the word “toler- 
ance” by the words, “need,” ‘‘want,” and “one of us.” 
Tolerance, after all, often indicates a lack of want. In 
other words, our tendency is to talk tolerance about 
things we dislike. 

More and more, youth is being judged upon the basis 
of achievement. Probably no area in education or in 
community life has shown so much advancement as that 
of physical education activities in the last decade. Over 
the years there has been a mixture of Smiths, Browns, 
Murphys, McGraws, DiMaggios, Sarazens, Luck- 
mans, Goldbergs, Danowitzs, and Robinsons. Why? 
Because they can perform. They belong to the aristoc- 
racy of virtue based upon performance. Jackie Robin- 
son and Ray Campanella are playing baseball against 
teams in Georgia and with general public approval. 
Levi Jackson is captain of the Yale football team and 
Harvard has a Negro boy as manager of the team. A 
fraternity at Amherst has defied the national organiza- 
tion and Pennsylvania State College’s football team re- 
fused to play unless the Negro team members could 
play also. Numerous basketball squads with all shades 
of differences of race, religion, and creed play against 
teams from all over the country in Madison Square 
Garden. Harrison Dillard was selected as the best 
track performer on the U. S. Olympic Team. Many of 
these things could not even have been discussed with- 
out passion ten years ago. 
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The fight is not over. In many parts of the country 
Negro members of our own profession cannot attend 
sectional and national meetings. In some Places they 
cannot be represented in our national organizations. At 
some colleges and universities they are still on a quota 
basis. Outstanding Negro athletes cannot participate 
in the American Bowling Congress or in many of our 
golf tournaments. Inter-sectional athletic contests are 
very embarrassed when playing in the South and there 
is even the hint that the Sullivan Award was partially 
determined by a negative vote from the South, although 
that should in no way detract from the worth and 
achievement of Bob Mathias. 

What is needed today is courage and great credit 
must be given to those who risked public opinion to 
carry out this concept of freedom of opportunity. For- 
tunately public opinion all over the nation is broader 
than we thought. Let us salute the people of Atlanta, 
civilians, city officials, and editors, who welcomed the 
Dodgers to the South. Let us hope that more colleges 
and universities, more lawmakers, more Washingtons, 
Birminghams and Memphis, more members of gov- 
erning boards of our national and district associations, 
will have the courage to hold high the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of “the aristocracy of virtue.” «>» 





Northwest District Convention 
(Continued from page 169) 


Chairman: Grace Scully. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner meeting. 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P.M. 
Recreation Chairman: Agnes McQuarrie. 
Topic: “School and Community Recreation” 
Speaker: (To be announced). 
Dancing: Margo Florea. 


Saturday, April 16 
GENERAL SESSION ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
9:30 A.M. 
Chairman: Carl Klafs. 
Speaker: (To be announced). 
Topic: “The Administrator Views the Physical Education 
and Athletic Program” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. Analysis of movement, analysis of, 
and suggested teaching methods for, basic skills involved 
in certain activities for various age levels. 

Chairman: Marion Broer. 

Consultants: Mary Ellen McKee, Margaret Poley, and Russ 
Cutler. Activities: softball, Betty Evans; badminton, Russ 
Hill; tumbling, tumblers from Vancouver; golf, Mary 
Mozel. 


Dance Session Meeting 
Chairman: Alice Gates. 
12:00 noon. State luncheons: Oregon, Washington, Idahe. 
Men’s Athletics 
2:00 p.m. 


Topic: “Athletic Problems” 
General Chairman: Carl Klafs. 
Local Chairman: (To be announced). 
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TRAMPOLINE* 


Two Popular, Durable and Por- 
table Models for Indoor or Out- 
door Use, including Flashfold 
48-T. Write for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











200 A Ave., NW 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 




















5S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


LOCKER ROOM BUDGETS! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels are made stronger to last longer . . 
that's why the cost-per-use is so low . . . why 
they're the greatest value in school towels. 
Strength through double thread weave, 2 ply 
yarns, woven tape strips between each terry, 
and extra heavy tape selvage. They're good 
for 350-500 launderings! A medium priced range 
is available, too. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 


McARTHUL 


SCHOOL TOWELS 















“SWIM-AID™! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual: protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
At your focal Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dep’t 
Store or write to: 


HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway bd Now York 














“HL&R. No. { Dry Marker” 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments 






EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control & Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—50 Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—24 Ibs. 


No Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet E-9 
H. & R. MFG. CO. — PALMS STA. — LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 





Panel: Consultants to be selected from Montana, Washing. 
ton, Idaho, Oregon. 
8:00 p.m. Dance concert. Charles Weidman and group. 


Special Committees 

Convention Manager: Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation 
Portland, Oregon. ; 

Housing: Allyn Hudson. 

Registration and Information: Peggy Giddings, Pearl Atkinson, 
Kathleen Hug, Billie Varner, Catherine Grant. 

Programs: G. Spencer Reeves, Grace Houghton, Carl Klafs 
Agnes McQuarrie, Janet Woodruff, Irma Weir, Virginia 
Shaw, L. I. Patterson, Inga Hoem, Morris Hickey, 

Door Committee: Dave Howard, Charles Liu, Bob Webster, 
Don Cook, George Pernetti. 

Publicity: Ruth Strode. 

Exhibits: Eldon Jenne. 

Hospitality: Edna Kennedy, Charles Walker, Hal Donin, 
Portland Physical Education Association. 

Luncheon and Banquet Tickets: Marge Maginnis, Betty Sibley, 
Marion Whitney. 

Decorations: Doris Winters, Portland Garden Club. 

Social Activities: Betty Babb, Margaret Rice, Maris Raz. 

Music: Mildred Scott. 

Supplies and Signs: Oliver Dillner. 

Public Address System: Ray Dennison, Arlo Taylor. 

Dance Tickets: Cornelia Cerf, Reeva Coovert. 

Craft Exhibit: Mary Anne Hansen, Hal Donin. 

Craft Material: Thelma Bomber, Claire Keller. 























Welcome to Boston 
April 18 to 22, 1949 


for the preliminary sessions and convention 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


We hope you will enjoy 
our Hospitality Room at 
the Hotel Statler. 


Alumnae and former students attending the convention 
are invited to be guests at school for supper and a short 
activities program on Wednesday, April 20, at 5:45 P.M. 


RUTH PAGE SWEET, Director 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Affiliated with Tufts College 


105 South Huntington Avenue 


Boston 30, Mass. 
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National Convention 


(Continued from page 156) 


tive Director, American Camping Association, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Robert Bergstrom, Public Schocls, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Professional and Public Relations 

Chairman: S. Eugenia Fairchild, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Chairman-Elect and Summarizer: C. O. Jackson, Associate 
Professor, Men’s Physical Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Secretary: Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York University, 
School of Education, New York City, N. Y. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Project Reports as Indicated in the 1947 Professional and 
Public Relations Survey of the Status of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety in the United States of 
America. ’ 

“Initiating and Administering a School Camping Program,” 
Julian Smith, Chief, Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, and Camping, State Department of Education, Lansing, 
Mich. 

“Significance of Public Relations in Physical Education Pro- 
grams, Syllabi, and Radio Presentations,” Mrs. Marian 
Stowell, Chairman of National Membership Committee, 
Edward Smith Junior High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A Pictorial Review of the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Safety,” Lowell C. Drake, Di- 
rector of Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Safe- 
ty, Public Schools, Erie, Pa. 

“An In-Service Program of Teacher Education for Special- 
ists and Classroom Teachers,” Helen Fahey, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“School Youth Service Programs,” L. E. Houston, Director 
of Health, Physical Education and Youth: Service, Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Publicity and Public Relations for Health and Safety Edu- 

cation,” Lula P. Dilworth, Assistant in Health Education, 
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State of New Jersey Department of Education, Trenton, 


aan of a Technicolor Film on Health and Physical 
Education Activities in Public School,” Frank Broad, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Open discussion. 

Eastern District Representative Assembly 
2:00-3:30 P.M. . - 

Presiding: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, President, Eastern District 

Association, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 


3:45-5:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Topic: Summary of Association Highlights and Divisional 
Highlights. 

Speakers: Carl Nordly, President-Elect; Charles Wilson, 
Vice President, Health Education; W. K. Streit, Vice 
President, Physical Education; Verne S. Landreth, Vice 
President, Recreation; Dorothy Ainsworth, Chairman of 
the International Relations Committee; Clifford L. 
Brownell, Chairman of the Armed Forces Committee; 
Grace Jones, Chairman of the William G. Anderson Award 
Committee; Hilda Kozman, Chairman of the Yearbook 
Committee; Harrison Clarke, Chairman, Rehabilitation 
in Physical Education and Recreation. 


6:00-7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 

6:00-7:45 p.m. Student Section coffee hour. Sponsored by 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Physical Education for Women, Sar- 
gent, and Wellesley College. 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 
8:00-9:50 P.M. 
Presiding: Carl Nordly, President-Elect of the AAHPER. 
Speaker: Daniel Marsh, President, Boston University. 
9:50-10:00 p.m. Official closing of convention. 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 
9:00 a.m.-12:00. Meeting of New Board of Directors of 
AAHPER. 
1:30-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Dallas Convention Program Com- 
mittee. 


_— 
a 





| Time Factors 


(Continued from page 163) 


will improvise movement which is suggested to them 
by the rhythmic stimulus As you learn the rhythmic 
pattern try to move in the same intervals, then in 
opposition to them. 

Using the rhythmic pattern either as an accompani- 
ment or only as a source of ideas, plan a movement 
study in groups of three to six persons. Choose a central 
idea (as a square or folk dance, animals playing or 
fighting, a card game) and build your study on this 
theme. 

Example of a rhythmic pattern, 5/4 (Diagonal line 
indicates measures) : 

/ half-dotted half / 

/ half-dotted half / 

/ half-dotted quarter-eighth-quarter / 

/ half-dotted half / 

/ eighth-eighth-quarter-half-quarter / 
/ eighth-eighth-quarter-half-quarter / 
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COLORFUL BEAT OF THE 


GRETSCH-WIGMAN 














& Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
“® spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

, Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classical 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim, 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially selected 
real skin, with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
—_— pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


“The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ili. 
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GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 

QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
















eighth-eighth-quarter-half-quarter / 
half-dotted half / 
quarter-quarter-quarter-quarter-quarter / 
quarter tied to whole / 
quarter-quarter-quarter-quarter-quarter / 
quarter tied to whole / 
half-quarter-quarter-quarter / 
half-quarter-quarter-quarter / 
half-quarter-quarter-quarter / 

quarter tied to whole / 

half-dotted quarter-eighth-quarter / 
half-dotted half / 

half-dotted quarter-eighth-quarter / 
half-dotted half / 


a Tie te ke ee ee ee 


B. Name rhythms. 


Two small groups work together. Each group selects 
a name of one of its members. Repeat it until the pat- 
tern is clearly established. Clap the rhythm. 

Examples: Ruth Ann Meredith:—Ruth (4%), Ann 
(%), Mer (%), e (%), dith (4%); Helen Smith :— 
Hel (%), en (%), Smith (%). 

Improvise movements to the same pattern. Plan with 
the other group a sequence suggestive of questions and 
answers, communicative of definite meanings, or of 
abstract contrasting movement. 


C. Rhythmic Patterns of Words. 


Alone or with a partner, experiment in moving to 
the rhythmic pattern of words. Movement may or may 
not suggest the meaning of the words. First, try single 
words such as “blunt, colonnade, hurtle, pagoda, fer- 
ocious.”” One partner might repeat a word several 


times, clap its rhythm, or both, while her partne; 
moves, or the dancer may prefer making her own 
sounds. Next, develop phrases such as “cutting the 
corners,” “reaching up,” “the captain of my soul,” “an 
oval shaped table.” Follow the same procedures with 
short sentences. 

Example: My leg’s asleep. Oh! Needles: and pins! 
My (%), leg’s (%), a (%, these three eighth notes 
form a triplet), sleep (%4); Oh (14), nee (%), dles 
(%), and (\%, triplet), pins (%4). 

D. Rhythmic patterns of songs. 

Plan a locomotor sequence based on the rhythmic 
pattern of a folk, classical, or popular song. The move- 
ment pattern need not be identical to the rhythmic 
pattern as to number and length of intervals. As an 
example, try the following pattern to “Jingle Bells.” 


step hop step hop 

Jingle bells, jingle bells 

leap leap leap jump 

Jingle all the way. 

slide slide slide slide 

Oh what fun it is to ride 
slide slide step jump 


In a one-horse open sleigh. 


Repeat. 


From this simple pattern any number of variations 
may be done by changes in duration, range, direction, 
style, added movement of other parts of the body, 
accents, etc. 

(Continued on page 222) 
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LEATHER SANDALS®WITH ELASTIC BAND 


Made by Hollywood (as illustrated), are worn at School, at Home, at Play. 
For Dance — for Gym — for Acrobatics — for Tennis and other games — for 
Bedroom or Lounge — for Hiking — for Beachwear — for Weekends and 
Travel. Dramatically smart, but inexpensive. Your choice of colors are Black, 
Beige (Tan), Blue, Red, Green, White, Gray. Exercise in them strengthens 
and beautifies your feet. Send 75c per pair, plus postage. No handling 
charges. All sandals are guaranteed. Used by Physical Education Depart- 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Sales Office 
P.O. BOX 628 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS are needed in the 
West. Write for particulars. Free registration with 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Columbia Bldg., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New Yerk. 
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Check List of Advertisers 






Using the Journal of the AAHPER from April, 1948, through March, 1949 


This check list will serve as a reference for the names and 
addresses of advertisers serving the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. It will also indicate those advertisers 
who take space in the Journal. For the convenience of members 
this year we have added the type of product sold under the 
classifications of Athletic Apparel and Facilities and Supplies. 

The key for the letters is as follows: “A” means that the 
advertiser has taken space in this issue; “B” means that the 
advertiser has taken a booth at our convention in Boston. Visit 
the commercial booths at our meeting in Boston and let our 
advertisers know we appreciate their continued support. 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 47, 
Illinois (gym and dance costumes for girls). AB 

Briarton Sportwear Co., 19 West 36th Street, New York City 
(girls’ gym suits). AB 

Broderick, Tom, Co., 305 El Benito, Glendale, California 
(girls’ gym suits). A 

Brownie Sportswear, Inc., Sumner, Illinois (girls’ gym suits). 

Capezio, S., Inc., 1612 Broadway, New York City 19 (dance 
footwear and accessories): A 

Chatila, A., & Co., 1776 59th Street, Brooklyn 4, New York 
(dance costumes). A 

Hollywood Products, Inc., 288 North High Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio (footwear). A 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts (footwear). 

Moore, E. R., Co., 932 Dakin Street, Chicago, Illinois (girls’ 
gym suits). AB 

National Sports Equipment Co., 360 North Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin (girls’ gym suits). A 

Putziger, Sylvia, 53 West 57th Street, New York City 19 
(blazers). AB 

Susquehanna Waist Co., Upland, Pennsylvania (sport shirts). A 

United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City (footwear) B 


FACILITIES AND SUPPLIES 

Dolge, C. B., Co., Westport, Connecticut (foot powder). A 

Gretsch, Fred, Manufacturing Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, 
New York (dance drums). A 

Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
(playground maintenance). 

H. & R. Manufacturing Co., Box 215, Palms Station, Los 
Angeles 34, California (playground marker). A 

Hillyard Sales Co., Third & Faraon, St. Joseph, Missouri 
(floor maintenance). A 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana (floor 
maintenance). A 

McArthur, George, and Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin (school 
towels). AB 

Sani-Tread Co., Inc., 1702 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New 
York (bath slippers). 


HEALTH EDUCATION TEACHING AIDS 

American Dental Association, 222 East Superior, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. ; 

Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. B 

General Mills, Inc., Chamber of Commerce Building, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. B 

International Cellucotton Products Co., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, B 

Personal Products Corp., Milltown, New Jersey. A 

Tampax, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New York City. AB 


PUBLISHERS. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,- 101 Fifth Avenue, New York City. A 
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American Squares, 121-8 Delaware Street, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. A 

Barnes, A. S., & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York City. AB 

Campbell, Mrs. Helen, Montecito School for Girls, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

Continental Press, The, Cameron and Kelker Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. A 

Driver, Helen I., Sargent College, 6 Everett Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Folk Dancer, The, Box 201, Flushing, Long Island, New York. 

Green, Phil, 323 Central Street, Springfield 5, Massachusetts. 

Heath, D. C.,, and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. A 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lea and Febiger, 600 South Washington Square, Philadelphia 
6, Pennsylvania. A 

Lippincott, J. B., Co., 333 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
A 

Miller, Freda, 8 Prospect Place, New York City 17. A 

Mosby, C. V., Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. AB 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. A 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11. A 

Remsen Publishing Co., 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York. ' 

Saunders, W. B., Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania. AB 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Van Nostrand, D., Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 3. 

Wells Publishing Co., 252 Fort Lee Road, Leonia, New 
Jersey. A 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SUMMER SESSIONS, AND CAMPS 


Association of Private Camps, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Boston University, 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. A 

Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 South Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts. A 

Butler, Albert, School of Dance, 36 Central Park South, New 
York City 19. 

Camp Mah-Kee-Nac, 47 West 43rd Street, New York City 18. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. A 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. A 

Midwest Summer Sports Camp, Box 144, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 

New York University, Washington Square East, New York 
City. 

New York University-Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 

Panzer College, 139 Glenwood Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

Pennsylvania State College, 102 Burrowes Building, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Sargent College of ‘Physical Education, 6 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


(See next page) 
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Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. A 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Teela-Wooket Camps, 450 West 24th Street, New York City, 4 

University of California, University Park, Los Angeles, Cai. 
fornia. A 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 237 East Ninth Street, Ney 
York City. A 

MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc., John and Findlay Streets, Cip. 
cinnati, Ohio. AB 

Medart, Fred, Products, Inc., 3530 De Kalb Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. AB 

National Sports Equipment Co., 360 North Marquette Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Nissen Trampoline, 200 A Avenue, NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A 

Olympian Industries, Inc., 4720 North Kilpatrick Avenue 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Penn-Craft Park, Jeannette, Penn. 
sylvania. AB 

Petersen and Co., 
Pennsylvania. B 

Porter, J. E., Corp., Ottawa, Illinois. A 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., 2307 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3 
Missouri, AB 

Robin Hood Archery Co., 215 Glenridge Avenue, Montclair, 
New Jersey. A 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., 


5557 Baynton Street, Philadelphia 44 


207 Westport Road, Kansas City, 


Missouri. A 
Spalding, A. G., & Brothers, 19 Beeckman Street, New York 
City. B 


Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, Illinois. 

Voit, W. J., Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles 
11, California. B 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 North Campbell Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. AB 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
Health-O-Swim Nose Clip Co., 1140 Broadway, New York 
City. A 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1. A 
Porter, J. E., Corp., Ottawa, Illinois. 
TEACHING AGENCIES 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Room 505, Columbia Building, 
Spokane 8, Washington. A 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Building, Denver, Colorado. A 


VISUAL AIDS 
Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. A 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta 1, Georgia. A 
Columbia University Travel Service, Department C, New 
York City 27. 
Division of Printing, 307 Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


2. 
——— 


Time Factors 


(Continued from page 220) 





Plan a different sequence emphasizing non-locomoto 
movement. 

These simple illustrations might be multiplied i 
number a hundred-fold and still the possibilities fot 
experimentation would not be exhausted. It is hoped, 
however, that the suggestions offered may prove stim 
lating to the beginning teacher and student and maj 
lead to original thought and movement experiences. # 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 


Slater-Hammel, A. T., “Action Current Study of Contraction 
Movement Relationships in Golf Stroke,” Research Quarter- 
ly, 19:3 (October, 1948.) 

This study, in part, represents an experimental determina- 
tion of the extent to which coordinations of a group of better 
than average golfers conform to the formulations of the tradi- 
tional analysis. Another purpose was to obtain data relative 
to the driving contractions of the golf stroke. The action- 
current technique was used to provide a direct physiological 
measurement of muscle contraction. Simultaneous recording of 
action currents and movement excursions made it possible to 
study contraction incidence in relation to movement excursion. 

A comparison of contraction movement relationships be- 
tween subjects indicated wide variations in timing and general 
coordination. The variations were extensive enough to pre- 
clude the formulation of any single statement which could be 
considered an accurate kinesiological analysis of the golf stroke. 


Halladay, D. W., “Marking in College Physical Education 
Activities,” Research Quarterly, 19:3 (October, 1948.) 


The purpose of this study was to present a summary of 
marking practices employed in some college physical educa- 
tion activity courses. The questionnaire method was used, and 
110 replies were received. The methods of marking were: pass 
or fail system; letter system; number system; credit or non- 
credit system; and no marks. The results of the study indi- 
cate an amazing degree of variation, confusion, and contradic- 
tion in regard to theory and practice in marking physical edu- 
cation activities. 


Wollett, M. D., “Present Status of Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation in California Junior Colleges,” Research Quarterly, 
19:3 (October, 1948.) 

A questionnaire survey of the status of physical education 
for women covering academic status of physical education, 
teaching policies and practices, equipment, and activities was 
undertaken. 


Munford, A. W., “The Present Status of Health and Physical 
Education Programs in Negro Senior Colleges,” Research 
Quarterly, 19:3 (October, 1948.) 

This Study indicates that Negro colleges have a highly mixed 

situation with respect to physical education programs ranging 
from no program to some good programs. The local aims 
of each physical education department contribute greatly to this 
variability. There is a great range in facilities and staff, the 
low standards being due to limited funds, inadequate number 
and training of staff, plus the attitude of the college adminis- 
tration toward the program. 


Gallagher, J. R., “Athletic Injuries Among Adolescents: Their 
Incidence and Type in Various Sports,” Research Quarterly, 
19:3 (October, 1948.) 

This is a report of the frequency and kind of injuries which 
occur in various types of athletics in a boys’ preparatory board- 
ing school covering a period of seven years. The report is not 
concerned with the relative merits of the particular sports. 
Little difference was found in the average number of in- 
juries per participant in soccer, basketball, hockey, baseball, 
wrestling, and lacrosse. In eleven-man football the incidence 
of injuries was about eight times as great. This was also true 
of “major” or hospitalized injuries. The author also presents 
methods ia attempting to prevent injuries and the types which 
are most Common (knee, head, and ankle.) 
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Mason, J. G., “Postwar Interests in Physical Education at the 
Ohio State University,” Research Quarterly, 19:3 (October, 
1948.) 

With 5,462 men under instruction (1946-47) in the physical 
education program, the question of activity interests was con- 
sidered. It was decided to find out what these interests were, 
also to survey ideas, attitudes, and feelings in regard to cer- 
tain phases of the program. The first ten, first-choice prefer- 
ences were: basketball, golf, swimming, tennis, football, base- 
ball, bowling, seftball, pistol shooting and boxing. 


Elbel, E. R., “The Relationship Between Pre-Exercise and 
Post-Exercise Pulse Rate,” Research Quarterly, 19:3 (Oc- 
tober, 1948.) 

This study was done in an attempt to determine the rela- 
tionship between the pre-exercise pulse rate and the pulse rate 
following prescribed amounts of exercise in male university 
students presumed to be in good physical condition. Students 
currently engaged in intercollegiate athletics or physical edu- 
cation majors were used as subjects. 

It was found that there is not a true difference between the 
mean pulse increase for groups following mild and moderate 
exercise. Following strenuous exercise there was found to be 
a true difference between the mean increase for the group with 
low and the group with rapid pre-exercise pulse rates. 


Bell, T. B., “The Validity of Certain Tests of Endurance,” 

Research Quarterly, 19:3 (October, 1948.) 

Two groups of athletes were studied, a basketball squad and 
a track squad, the members of which were considered by their 
coaches to be in good condition. The endurance tests used in 
this study were time trials for the 75-yard, 150-yard, and 300- 
yard runs, and the Taylor Pack test. The men were tested 
early in their conditioning period and again late in their com- 
petitive season. The most effective single measure of improved 
conditions was the 300-yard run. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Games and Self-Testing Activities for the Classroom. Edu- 
cation Briefs, No. 11. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 12 pages, available to teachers. (Games which can be 
played in limited space and with little or no equipment; activ- 
ities involving balance, agility, strength, flexibility, coordina- 
tion, and endurance.) 

Planning for Health in Postwar Hawaii. Raymond G. Ne- 
belung and Robert C. Schmitt. Public Health Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Honolulu, Hawaii. 72 
pages, limited free distribution. (Recommendations of postwar 
planning committees on all aspects of health in Hawaii.) 

Planning Your Exhibit. Janet Lane and Beatrice K. Tolleris. 
National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City 10. 28 pages, $1.00. (Suggestions on techniques, making 
the most of facilities, most appropriate materials, pitfalls and 
advantages of photogranhs, objects, models.) 

Annotated Bibliography of Basketball Literature. ,Robert M. 
Bruce. National Association of Basketball Coaches, 140 pages, 
$1.10. (Books, periodical literature, unpublished material, visual 
aids, pamphlets, monographs, yearbooks, commercial publica- 
tions. ) 

Undergraduate Recreation Curricula in 35 Colleges and Uni- 
versities. National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 25 pages, $1.00. (Summary of data, not an 
evaluation of curricula.) 

The Cuyamaca Story. James M. Clarke, San Diego City- 
County Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Diego, California. 
32 pages, 30c. (Description of Camp Cuyamaca, the first pub- 
licly supported school camp in the country, and how all sixth 
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their regular education. ) 

Rhythmical Movements and Exercises for the Development 
of Posture, Flexibility, and Poise. James S. Nicoll. Banks 
Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 47 pages, 
$2.50. (Graded exercises for elementary and junior high schools 
with instructions for use in group instruction, original music 
included. ) 

Sanitation for Food Handlers and Sellers. Berl Benmeyr. 
Food Sellers Digest, 2385 Edgewater Terrace, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 126 pages, $4.95. (Originally intended for restaurant 
operators and employees only but should be of interest to those 
in public health.) 

Trampolining. Newton C. Loken. Overbeck Co., 1216 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 26 pages, 75c. (History, 
spotting techniques and safety hints, and figures for 47 stunts.) 

Lectures on the Physiology of Exercise. Arthur H Stein- 
haus, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 23 pages, $1.00. (The facts of physiology which pro- 
vide an understanding of the effects of exercise on the body and 
some interrelations between exercise and nutrition.) 

A List of Source Materials for Teachers of College Hygiene. 
American Student Health Association. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., One Madison Avenue, New York City 10. 35 
pages, free. 


Recent Books - - - 


Craft Workit. Shirley Silbert. New York 28: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 237 East 93rd Street, 1948. $3.00. 

This arts and crafts book is made up in 9 separate three- 
way folders. Both teen-agers and leaders can use it without 
the help of craft consultants. Included are finger painting, 
spatter printing, clay work, puppetry, leather craft, metal foil 
craft, paper craft, and stenciling. Each folder contains photos, 
lists the equipment needed, outlines progressive steps, and sug- 
gests further references. 

The Folk Dance Library: The Teaching of Folk Dance, Folk 
Dances of Scandinavia, Folk Dances of European Coun- 
tries, Folk Dances of the British Isles, Folk Dances of the 
United States and Mexico. Anne Schley Duggan, Jeannette 
Schlottmann, and Abbie Rutledge. New York City 3: 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 1948. Each about * 


116 pages, set $15.00, volumes not sold separately. 

These five volumes form a library of folk dance materials 
immediately adaptable to the teaching of folk dance as a cul- 
tural subject as well as a form of motor activity. The first 
volume, which presents the basic information necessary for 
the teaching of folk and national dances, was planned as an 
overview to folk dance leadership to be used in conjunction 
with the other four volumes: which include the teaching ma- 
terial for a complete unit of the folk dances of the world. 


Your Skin and Its Care. Howard T. Behrman and Oscar L. 
Levin. New York City: Emerson Books, Inc. 251 West 19th 
Street, 1948. 250 pages, $2.50. 

In this manual the authors present practical, scientific ad- 
vice on how to care for the skin. Medical background is pro- 
vided but the language is readily understood by the average 
person. Underlying causes of skin conditions are described 
and the latest techniques and treatments explained. Cosmetics 
are discussed at length and instructions are given in their use 
for desired results. 

Psychiatry in a Troubled World. William C. Menninger. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 607 pages, 
$6.00. 

According to the author the chief implications of wartime 
psychiatric experience have to do with postwar life. He has, 
therefore, set down in this volume a record of the many psy- 
chiatric lessons learned at great cost during the war which 
can be applied in a postwar peaceful world. In the first part 
of the book, he offers a resume of psychiatric experiences in 
the Army. In the latter part he shows how these experiences 
can be applied to various situations in civilian life. 


graders who wish to attend spend a week at camp as part of 


The Machinery of the Body. Anton J. Carlson and Victor 
Johnson. 3rd ed. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, 1948. 608 pages, $4.50. : 
While World War II interfered with the training of 

scientists to a great extent, still it did produce significant 
advances in medicine and physiology the more important of 
which are included in this revision such as our newer knowl- 
edge of blood transfusions and the employment of blood banks 
nutrition and the vitamins, use of radioactive elements Pi 
medicine, and the control of infections with such new drugs 
as the sulfa compounds and penicillin. ‘This revised edition 
also includes new material on pernicious anemia, cancer, and 
emotional disorders. 

The Theory of Play. Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason, 
Revised and enlarged. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 529 pages, $4.50. 

Although this book has been revised in its entirety its em. 
phasis as a textbook and a reference has been retained. It js 
directed to students and active workers in education, sociology, 
social administration, group work, camping, physical educa. 
tion, public health, recreation, and community organization, 
In general four lines of thought have been followed: first, a 
historical background of the present play movement; sec- 
ond, the theoretical explanation of play; third, the need for 
play in modern life, and its place in education; and lastly, the 
administration and organization of play. 


Voluntary Medical Care Insurance in the United States. Franz 
Goldmann. Morningside Heights, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 217 pages, $3.00. 

A companion volume to Public Medical Care by the same 
author, this book is the first comprehensive account of the 
development of such insurance in the United States .over the 
last twenty years. It traces the progress of major types of 
programs from the mid-nineteenth century to the present; de- 
scribes and evaluates the policies and practices of the various 
types of cash indemnity plans and of the outstanding service 
plans; and summarizes the limitations and possibilities of the 
entire principle of voluntary medical care insurance, as indi- 
cated by broad experience both in this country and abroad. 

A Health Program for Colleges. New York 19: National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 1948. 152 pages, 
2.00. 

i is the report of the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges held May 7-10, 1947, in New York. Recent 
changes and progress in college health programs and the im- 
pact of postwar problems in colleges indicated the need for 
this third conference. Its objectives were to review the pro- 
gress and status of college health programs; to identify and 
define the major health problems of college students and the 
responsibilities of the college administration for the health 
of students and others on the campus; to suggest adaptable 
programs that will provide health education, physical educa- 
tion, health service, and healthful environment for students 
during college years and in preparation for later individual 
and community responsibilities; to publish the recommenda- 
tions in a suitable form to serve as a guide to administrators 
and others interested in college health. 

Health Education. Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association with the cooperation of contri- 
butors and consultants, Charles C. Wilson, ed., 4th ed. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, 1948. 394 pages, $3.00. 

The purpose of the book is to acquaint readers with com- 
pletely modern viewpoints concerning responsibilities and op- 
portunities in health education. Health problems of the na- 
tion are described and interpreted, particularly those which 
affect children, and methods are presented by which these prob- 
lems can be solved through the cooperation of various com- 
munity groups. Practical. ideas. are presented concerning the 


use of. audio-visual aids; to vitalize and humanize health edu-- 


cation and.concerning ‘ways of locating and using. available 
resources; A ‘discussion of means of evaluating the~results of 


programs is also included..: .. . Sas 
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